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RAYMOND  PEARL 

I 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  undertake  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  analysis  with  elaborate  documentation  of  the  place  of  John 
Shaw  Billings  in  the  history  of  statistics.  The  most  that  can  be 
attempted  in  the  time  available  is  first  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  has  a  permanent  and  important  place  in  that  history,  and 
second  to  try  to  show  what  it  is  that  makes  Billings’s  contributions 
in  this  field  significant. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  real  similarity  between 
Billings  and  Francis  Galton  in  respect  of  their  inherent  talents  and 
abilities  and  in  respect  of  their  general  intellectual  outlook  and  modes 
of  working  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
parallelism  in  their  careers,  dissimilar  as  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  have  been.  Especially,  I  think,  is  this  parallelism  to  be 
noted  in  the  effects  their  efforts  produced  upon  the  thinking  and 

‘From  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Read  at  a  joint  meeting  on  April  12,  1938  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Society  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 
to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Billings. 
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activities  of  their  contemporaries,  and  upon  the  development  of 
branches  of  science  in  which  neither  was  in  real  fact  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  authoritative  professional  worker.  Both  were  men  of 
that  extraordinary  kind  of  versatility  coupled  with  indefatigable 
industry  that  is  sometimes  characteristic  of  the  first-rate  amateur, 
and  always  is  distinctive  of  pioneers,  which  both  of  these  men  were. 
Furthermore  both  men  had  that  boldness  of  intellectual  daring  that 
the  thoroughly  competent  professional  in  a  field  almost  never  has. 
Both  blithely  barged  into  fields  from  time  to  time  where  incom¬ 
parably  better  trained  and  more  competent  professionals  were  already 
operating.  But  what  is  most  interesting  and  important  is  that  both 
men,  whenever  they  did  this  sort  of  thing,  by  their  efforts  and  ideas 
altered  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  field  of  science  in  which  they 
were  in  some  sense  interloping  gate-crashers,  and  set  it  off  on  novel 
lines  of  development  that  led  to  results  of  the  greatest  importance. 
As  specific  illustrations  of  the  point  I  should  say  that  this  would  be  a 
fairly  just  appraisal  of  Billings’s  relation  to  vital  statistics  and  of 
Gabon’s  to  meteorology. 

There  are  other  and  more  particular  marks  of  similarity  between 
Billings  and  Gabon.  While  neither  was  much  of  a  mathematician 
in  the  conventional  professional  sense,  both  were  statisticians  in  a 
deep,  bred-in-the-bone  protoplasmic  sort  of  way.  Neither  could  con¬ 
template  any  fact  of  nature  or  problem  of  mind  without  immediately 
and  ineluctably  being  moved  to  do  something  statistical  about  it — 
to  arrange  it  in  a  logical,  orderly  scheme  of  classification,  or  find 
out  something  about  the  frequency  relations  of  its  components.  In 
other  words  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  normal  thought 
processes  of  both  these  men  in  any  and  every  field  of  their  wide- 
ranging  interests  had  in  them  a  never- failing  statistical  element. 

II 

In  a  broad  view  Billings’s  significance  in  the  history  of  statistics 
appears  to  rest  principally  on  two  achievements;  one  of  universal 
importance  in  the  sense  of  being  unrestricted  by  considerations  of 
either  time  or  place,  the  other  special  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  time  of  the  first  really  luxuriant  burgeoning  of  a  true  national 
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spirit  in  this  country.  The  first  of  these  achievements  related  to  his 
part  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  a  thoroughly  effective 
method  of  mechanically  tabulating  statistical  data.  The  second 
concerns  the  making  of  the  American  people  conscious  of  not  merely 
the  desirability  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  national  book-keeping 
about  the  basic  facts  of  life — births  and  deaths.  It  will  pay  us  to 
examine  more  particularly  both  of  these  points,  even  though  neces¬ 
sarily  briefly. 

Unfortunately  for  history  it  seems  to  be  now  impossible  to  ap¬ 
praise  in  all  details  the  precise  allotment  of  credit  that  should  go  to 
Billings  in  the  development  of  the  method  of  tabulating  statistical 
data  from  pimched  cards — a  method  that  in  one  mechanical  form 
or  another  is  now  employed  in  all  enlightened  countries  in  their 
national  book-keeping.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  that  make  it 
difficult  to  evaluate  in  detail  Dr.  Billings’s  part  in  the  matter.  In 
the  first  place  nearly  if  not  quite  all  those  who  had  real  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  appear  to  be  now  dead.  In  the  second  place 
two  distinctly  individualistic  personalities  were  intimately  concerned 
together  in  the  matter,  Dr.  Billings  and  Dr.  Herman  Hollerith, 
both  involved  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  practical  problems 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  tabulation  of  the  decennial  census 
returns  of  the  United  States,  a  large,  vigorous,  and  at  the  time  very 
rapidly  growing  country.  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  long 
accounts,  by  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  two  protagonists,  of 
the  struggles  and  labors  that  surrounded  the  perfection  of  the 
punched  card  tabulation  method  to  the  point  where  it  could  be 
practically  applied  in  tabulating  the  1890  Census  data.  These  ac¬ 
counts  differed  in  some  rather  important  points.  Unfortunately 
neither  of  the  principals  published  any  detailed  account  of  the  real 
development  of  the  idea  or  the  machinery  with  which  the  idea  was 
implemented  to  practical  operation.  The  probable  primary  reason 
why  so  little  was  published  was  that  the  idea  from  its  inception 
obviously  involved  ultimately  very  large  financial  returns,  which 
were  in  fact  reaped  by  Dr.  Hollerith  and  not  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  Dr.  Billings. 

The  case  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  on  the  main  point.  The 
following  quotations  justify,  I  think,  inferences  that  will  lead  any 
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judicious  scientific  man  to  a  reasonably  just  appraisal  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  shall  first  quote  from  one  of  Dr.  Hollerith’s  earliest  papers  * 
about  the  new  device.  This  paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  held  on  the  4th  December,  1894.  It  was 
preceded  at  the  meeting  by  a  long  account  of  the  Eleventh  United 
States  Census  [that  of  1890]  given  by  H.  P.  Porter,  who  was  the 
Superintendent  of  that  Census.  Dr.  Hollerith’s  paper  opened  with 
the  following  words: 

“  While  engaged  in  work  in  the  tenth  census,  that  of  1880,  my 
attention  was  called  by  Dr.  Billings  to  the  need  of  some  mechanical 
device  for  facilitating  the  compilation  of  population  and  similar 
statistics.  This  led  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  involved. 

I  found,  for  example,  that  while  we  had  collected  the  information 
regarding  the  conjugal  conditions  of  our  50,000,000  inhabitants, 
we  were  unable  to  compile  this  information  even  in  its  simplest 
form,  so  that,  until  the  census  of  1890,  we  never  even  knew  the 
proportion  of  our  population  that  was  single,  married,  and  widowed. 
Again,  while  we  classed  our  population  as  native  white,  foreign 
white,  and  coloured,  this  was  extremely  unsatisfactory.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  of  what  significance  is  it  to  know  the  number  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  who  were  native  bom?  To  have  divided  the  native 
bom  into  those  of  native  parentage  and  those  of  foreign  parentage, 
would  have  been  practically  impossible  with  the  methods  of  1880. 

“  To  obtain  the  population  classified  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
birthplace  of  mother  could  not  have  been  considered.  Again,  it  was 
apparent  that  if  we  wished  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  negro  in 
regard  to  illiteracy,  we  should  know  the  number  of  illiterates  at 
each  age-period.  In  vital  statistics  much  could  be  done  in  combining 
race,  age,  conjugal  condition,  occupation,  and  cause  of  death.  Almost 
in  every  direction  could  be  seen  the  need  for  combined  or  cor¬ 
related  statistics. 

“  Those  were  the  considerations  which  prompted  me  to  take  up 
this  problem,  the  result  of  which  studies,  after  years  of  experimental 
work,  are  embodied  in  the  apparatus  or  system  which  I  will  now 
briefly  describe.” 

*  Hollerith,  H.  The  Electrical  Tabulating  Machine.  Jour.  Roy.  Stat.  Soc., 
Vol.  57,  pp.  678-682,  1894.  [December.] 
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The  opening  and  closing  sentences  in  this  quotation,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction,  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  Dr.  Hollerith 
himself  conceded  that  the  original  idea  and  stimulus  to  develop 
mechanical  tabulation  was  due  to  John  Shaw  Billings.  As  has 
already  been  suggested,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  fundamentally  important  ideas  in  the  history  of  “  political 
arithmetic.”  It  alone  literally  made  possible  modern  official  statis¬ 
tics  as  we  now  know  them. 

But  is  the  stimulating  of  Hollerith  the  only  part  that  Billings 
played  in  the  matter?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  afforded  with 
sufficient  precision  I  think  by  the  next  quotation,  which  is  what 
Dr.  Billings  had  to  say  about  his  part.  It  is  taken  from  a  fairly 
lengthy  abstract  of  a  paper  he  read  before  the  fortieth  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  August  1891.*  This  abstract  opens  with  the 
following  words  (p.  407)  : 

“  That  the  data  collected  by  the  census  for  each  living  person, 
or,  in  systems  of  death  registration,  for  each  decedent,  might  be 
recorded  on  a  single  card  or  slip  by  punching  small  holes  in  different 
parts  of  it,  and  that  those  cards  might  then  be  assorted  and  counted 
by  mechanical  means  according  to  any  selected  grouping  of  these 
perforations,  was  first  suggested  by  Dr,  Billings  in  1880. 

“  This  suggestion  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  and 
by  him  has  been  elaborated  into  practical  shape  the  system  which 
is  now  in  use  in  the  Population  and  Vital  Statistics  Divisions  of  the 
11th  U.  S.  Census,  and  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  compilation 
work  of  the  recent  Austrian  and  Canadian  censuses.” 

In  all  essentials  the  case  seems  clear.  Billings  was  the  originator, 
the  discoverer,  who  contributed  that  which  lies  at  the  core  of  every 
scientific  discovery,  namely  an  original  idea  that  proved  in  the  trial 
to  be  sound  and  good ;  Hollerith  built  a  machine  that  implemented 
the  idea  to  practical  performance,  the  accomplishment  here,  as  always, 
of  the  successful  inventor. 

*  Billings,  J.  S.  Mechanical  methods  used  in  compiling  data  of  the  1 1th  U.  S. 
Census;  with  an  exhibition  of  a  machine.  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Set. 
Salem,  1892,  pp.  407-409. 
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Turning  now  to  Billings’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  vital  statis¬ 
tics  generally,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  himself  erected  the 
monuments  that  will  keep  his  fame  green  as  a  statistician.  These  are 
the  massive  volumes  that  incorporate  the  reports  on  vital  statistics 
of  the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Censuses  of  the  United  States. 
They  demonstrate  his  wisdom,  judgment,  and  administrative  ca¬ 
pacity  in  practical  statistical  work  on  a  national  scale.  His  compe¬ 
tence  as  a  statistician  was  recognized  by  his  professional  colleagues 
all  over  the  world.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  quality  of  this 
esteem  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  1881,  and  a  member 
of  the  Institut  Internationale  de  Statistique  in  1883,*  these  being 
regarded  generally  by  statisticians  as  perhaps  the  highest  profes¬ 
sional  honors  that  can  be  achieved  in  their  field. 

Time  is  lacking  to  attempt  any  technical  analysis  or  critical 
appraisal  in  detail  of  Billings’s  work  in  the  field  of  vital  statistics. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  his  outlook  was  an  advanced  one, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  official  statistics  of  the  time.  Few  other 
government  statisticians  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  (excepting 
only  Farr  in  England)  were  saying  or  doing  anything  about  such 
matters  as  the  probable  error  concept,  life  tables,  etc.  In  the  United 
States  Billings  had  dreadfully  poor  material  to  work  with,  because 
decent  continuing  registration  of  vital  phenomena  existed  in  only 
a  few  states.  Only  so  recently  as  1933  were  births  and  deaths  first 
completely  recorded  for  all  of  the  United  States.  But  Billings  made 
the  most  of  the  imperfect  raw  material  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
He  brought  an  acute  and  critical  scientific  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
problems,  and  in  blunt  language  povmded  it  slowly  into  the  natioiral 
consciousness  that  vital  statistics  were  of  primary  and  fundamental 
importance  for  the  progress  of  medicine  and  public  health ;  that  our 
vital  statistics  were  poor  and  unreliable ;  and  that  they  must  be  made 
better.  Because  he  did  this  is  in  no  small  part  the  reason  that  today 
we  have  some  right  to  be  proud  of  our  national  system  of  vital 
statistics,  far  as  they  still  are  from  perfection.  He  was,  along  with 
Abbott,  the  first  to  apply  the  method  of  age  corrected,  or  standard- 

*  Professor  Walter  F.  Willcox  informs  me  (in  lift.)  that  during  his  later  years 
Billings  was  the  only  American  honorary  member  of  the  Institut. 
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ized  death  rates  in  this  country.  He  was  “  the  first  American  to 
construct  reasonably  accurate  life  tables  of  unselected  populations 
and  to  use  them  intelligently  as  measures  of  public  health.”  He  was 
the  first  scholar  in  this  country  to  call  attention  (in  1893)  to  the 
already  significant  decline  of  the  American  birth  rate. 

As  has  been  truly  said,  the  work  of  John  Shaw  Billings  “  in 
demography  marks  an  epoch  in  the  American  development  of  that 
subject.”  ‘ 


'  For  a  much  more  detailed  account  of  Billings  as  statistician  the  reader  should 
consult  the  following  papers  by  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  the  respected  and 
beloved  doyen  of  American  statists :  The  development  of  military  sanitary  statistics, 
Quart.  Publ.  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc.,  New  Series,  No.  121  (Vol.  16),  pp.  907-920, 
1918;  The  past  and  future  development  of  vital  statistics  in  the  United  States. 
I.  John  Shaw  Billings  and  federal  vital  statistics,  /our.  Amer.  Stat.  Assoc.,  New 
Series,  No.  155  (Vol.  21),  pp.  257-266,  1926.  Also  the  following  will  be  found 
useful:  Mitchell,  S.  Weir.  Biographical  Memoir  of  John  Shaw  Billings  1838- 
1913.  With  the  Scientific  Work  of  John  Shaw  Billings  by  Fielding  H.  Garrison, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Biographical  Memoirs.  Vol.  8,  pp.  373-416, 
August,  1917. 


TWO  LETTERS  BY  JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 

With  a  Foreword  by 
SANFORD  V.  LARKEY 

After  the  John  Shaw  Billings  Memorial  Number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  April,  1938,  had  gone 
to  press,  additional  letters  of  Dr.  Billings  to  President  Gilman  were 
uncovered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  Professor  Stull 
Holt  and  called  to  my  attention  by  Dr.  Alan  M.  Chesney.  Since  two 
of  these  letters  give  more  details  of  the  course  of  lectures  given  by 
Dr.  Billings  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  and  a  statement  of  his  general 
ideas  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  have  them 
reprinted  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  the  first  lectures 
was  not  quite  the  same  as  suggested  in  the  appendix  to  my  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin,  in  that  Dr.  Billings  discussed 
medicine  among  modem  savage  tribes  after  having  spoken  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Indian  medicine.  Otherwise  the  schedule  for  the  early 
lectures  is  about  as  given. 

I  had  stated  in  my  paper  that  we  have  no  record  of  Dr.  Billings’ 
lectures  in  the  spring  of  1877.  From  other  letters  we  know  now 
that  this  course  was  postponed. 

The  second  letter  reprinted  here  gives  additional  information  as 
to  the  closing  lectures  of  the  course,  and  emphasizes  again  how 
Billings  made  use  of  the  historical  background  in  his  arguments  for 
higher  medical  education  at  the  Johns  Hopkins. 

War  Department 
Surgeon  General’s  Office 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  14th,  1876. 

Prest.  D.  C.  Gilman. 

Dear  Sir. 

The  memorandum  of  April  12th  is  just  received.  The  Circular 
containing  plan  for  Scholarships  was  also  received,  and  I  think  it 
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admirable.  How  I  should  have  jumped  at  such  an  opportunity  15 
years  ago.  I  note  the  following  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to 
me  in  regard  to  my  part  in  the  work.  The  first  question  is  as  to  the 
probable  character  of  the  Audience.  What  I  should  try  to  say  to 
you  and  to  the  trustees,  would  be  very  different  from  that  which  I 
should  prepare  for  Medical  Men,  and  more  especially  Students  of 
Medicine.  I  presume  that  more  than  half  of  those  who  will  listen 
to  me  will  be  of  the  latter  class.  It  appears  to  me  now,  that  my  first 
course  should  be  in  the  main  for  Medical  Men,  but  divested  of  all 
technicalities.  That  it  should  sketch  the  rise  of  certain  sch(x>ls,  and 
the  lives  of  certain  representative  men,  who  to  the  great  majority  of 
Physicians  are  merely  names.  Every  first  course  student  of  Medi¬ 
cine  knows  about  the  “  torcula  Herophili  ”  but  I  doubt  if  there  are 
twenty  Physicians  in  this  Country  who  could  tell  the  date  or  place 
of  the  life  of  Herophilus,  or  what  he  did  for  Anatomy.  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Avicenna,  Sydenham,  Morgagni  are  to  Physicians  in  the 
mass  what  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dante,  Bacon  or  Pascal  are  to  the  aver¬ 
age  reader,  i.  e.  they  know  the  names,  that  they  are  famous,  and 
that  in  fitting  up  a  library  to  order,  their  works  should  be  included, 
but  beyond  that  most  of  the  deponents  could  not  say.  First  therefore 
I  would  try  to  fill  this  gap  a  little  by  giving  brief  accounts  not  so 
much  of  the  lives  of  these  men,  as  of  their  works  and  thoughts, 
which  are  the  true  lives. 

Second.  I  would  try  to  analyze  certain  doctrines  which  have 
reappeared,  and  will  continue  to  reappear  from  time  to  time,  under 
various  names,  but  with  the  same  foundation. 

Third.  When  I  come  to  the  period  of  Organization  of  Medical 
Schools,  and  Medical  Organization  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  to 
give  special  attention  to  plans  and  results. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  type 
of  a  course  of  lectures,  and  it  may  not  be  what  you  desire.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  dealing  mainly  with  broad 
generalizations,  taking  for  example  Medicine  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  showing  its  relations  to  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  life,  of  the  period,  omitting  all  details,  and  aiming  to 
present  results  only,  is  a  higher  and  better  type  of  work.  But  if  I 
were  capable  of  doing  this,  and  I  am  nearly  sure  I  am  not,  from 
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lack  of  brain  power,  I  could  only  do  it  by  putting  about  a  years 
reading  and  reflection  into  each  lecture,  since  I  must  know  much 
besides  Medicine,  to  do  it.  I  wish  to  show  that  this  higher  plane 
exists;  that  the  study  of  Medicine  involves  something  more  than 
learning  how  much  Quinine  will  stop  an  ague,  or  how  to  cut  off  a 
man’s  leg  in  52V^  seconds,  but  my  mental  legs  are  very  short,  and 
if  I  am  to  guide,  it  must  be  in  a  plodding  sort  of  way  or  not  at  all. 
In  the  second  course  of  Lectures  I  would  address  you,  and  Physicians 
interested  in  Medical  Education.  But  I  cannot  say  “  b  ”  until  I  have 
said  “  a.” 

I  enclose  a  synopsis  of  Lectures  1  &  2,  as  1  now  think  of  them. 
Is  it  like  what  you  want?  Condemn  or  object  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  it  will  be  to  me  as  if  you  said  that  you  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  write  a  great  epic,  or  that  I  shall  ever  be  seven  feet 
high. 

Very  respectfully  &  sincerely  Yours 

John  S.  Billings 

P.  S.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  these  Lectures,  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  done,  at  least  not  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
delivered.  There  is  already  a  wilderness  of  literature  on  the  subject, 
mostly  copied  one  from  another,  even  as  these  lectures  must  be  in 
the  main.  I  can  only  promise  that  the  “  hash  ”  I  offer  shall  be 
from  good  meat,  and  that  the  seasoning  may  be  a  little  peculiar 
owing  to  want  of  experience  of  the  Cook.  If  I  should  accidentally 
happen  to  set  down  something  that  I  think  is  original,  I  shall  look 
at  it  with  grave  doubt  and  suspicion,  for  it  will  be  almost  certainly 
incorrect  in  some  way.  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  to  which  a  long 
Course  of  Bibliographical  work  reduces  one. 

I  may  be  a  little  selfish  on  the  publication  question;  but  it  will 
double  my  work  at  least ;  but  I  think  not. 

JSB. 
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Synopsis 
Lecture  I 

Introductory.  Purpose  of  the  Course.  Methods  of  study  of  History 
of  Medicine.  The  Origins  of  Medicine.  I.  In  Ancient  Egypt.  The 
Papyrus  Ebers.  Medicine  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II.  In  Ancient  India.  The  Vedic  Medicine.  The  Susrutas,  and 
their  ideas  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  the  medical  teacher  and 
student. 

III.  Among  savage  and  barbarous  nations  of  the  present  day.  In 
Africa.  Australia.  Indians  of  North  America.  The  connection  of 
medicine  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  a  discussion  of  the  power 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  mental  state  usually  termed  “  Faith  ”  or 
“  Belief  ”  in  producing  or  curing  disease. 

Lecture  II 

Medicine  in  Greece.  The  Medicine  of  Homer.  Aesculapius  and  his 
emblems.  Pythagorus.  Hippocrates  and  the  so  called  Hippocratic 
•writings.  The  doctrine  of  Naturism,  Vitalism,  or  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturae.  The  doctrine  of  Medical  Constitutions. 

Lecture  HI 

The  Medical  Schools  of  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemys.  The  rise 
of  Anatomy.  Herophilus.  Erasistratus.  Empiricism.  Medicine 
at  Rome.  The  doctrine  of  Methodism.  Asclepiades  and  Themison. 
Eclecticism.  Celsus.  Dogmatism.  Galen,  (this  may  run  into  the 
next  lecture). 

JSB. 
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War  Department 
Surgeon  General’s  Office 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  6th,  1877. 

Dear  Mr.  Gilman, 

With  my  lecture  on  Thursday  next  will  conclude  the  purely 
Historical  part  of  my  course — this  Lecture  being  devoted  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Medical  Education,  especially  in  France.  With 
the  Lecture  on  the  following  Monday  I  shall  begin  the  account  of 
Existing  Medical  institutions  in  Germany  and  the  three  following 
Lectures  will  be  devoted  to  European  laws  and  Schools  closing  with 
Great  Britain.  The  two  following  lectures,  i.  e.  Nos.  16  &  17  will 
be  devoted  to  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Education  in  the 
United  States, — ^and  the  last  three  lectures  to  the  Course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Hopkins  University. 

I  write  this  in  accordance  with  your  request  that  I  should  notify 
you  when  I  began  this  branch  of  the  Subject.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  those  of  the  Trustees  who  are  interested  in  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  would  attend  the  last  three  lectures,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  those  who  are  really  specially  interested 
in  the  matter  at  the  other  lectures.  These  last  will  contain  certain 
details  which  are  useful,  and  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  in  framing  a 
course  of  medical  instruction,  but  which  are  a  little  dry.  Probably 
you  are  familiar  with  most  of  them,  but  I  cannot  venture  to  assume 
the  same  knowledge  on  the  part  of  my  audience,  although  I  can 
probably  not  make  them  interesting  to  those  who  are  not  interested 
in  the  subject  itself,  and  I  therefore  anticipate  a  very  small  audience. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


President  D.  C.  Gilman 
Johns  Hopkins  Univy. 


J.  S.  Billings. 


MEDICAL  WORK  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS 
OF  SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM  ♦ 

LIEUTHIXANT  COLONEL  EDGAR  ERSKINE  HUME 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army 

“  Then  in  Palestine, 

By  the  wayside,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
A  Hospital  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west,  and,  when  ’twas  asked, 

‘  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?  ’  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  ‘  The  merchants  of  Amalfi  ’ ; 

That  Hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 

Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel. 

And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquishetl  for  the  helm. 

That  chosen  l)and,  valiant,  invincible. 

So  long  renowned  as  Champions  of  the  Cross 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta.” 

Samuel  Rogers — Italy,  Amalfi. 


Introduction 

In  our  modern  world,  with  its  materialism,  its  haste  and  its  striv¬ 
ing  for  gain,  amid  international  jealousies  and  racial  hatreds,  one 
has  difficulty  in  realizing  that  there  has  existed  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  a  great  international  brotherhood  devoted  to  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  peace  or  war,  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed,  it  has  maintained  the  ideals  of  the  Crusaders,  to 
serve  whom  it  first  came  into  being.  It  has  played  a  role  of  prime 
importance  in  the  development  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  as  we 
now  know  them,  and  in  many  important  advances  in  medical  science. 
Its  members  were  the  first  to  provide  organized  medical  care  on 
the  battlefield,  and  had  not  political  events  profoundly  affected  their 
progress,  had  their  ideals  been  generally  accepted  by  the  nations  of 
the  world,  the  lot  of  the  simple  folk,  who  bear  the  chief  burden  of 
woe  in  war  as  in  i>eace,  would  have  been  far  less  cruel. 

On  June  24,  1859,  the  French  and  Sardinian  Armies  of  Napoleon 

*  Based  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1936, 
and  the  Richmond  .Academy  of  Medicine,  1938. 
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III  and  Victor  Emmanuel  II  defeated  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
of  Francis- Joseph  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Solferino.  Like  the  battle 
of  Blenheim.  "  ’Twas  a  famous  victory,”  but  the  cost  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  soldiers  of  the  three  armies,  was  frightful.  A  young  Swiss. 
Henri  Dunant.  was  a  witness  of  the  battle  and  of  the  scenes  of 
suffering  which  followed.  In  his  graphic  Sotirenir  de  Solferino  he 
set  down  what  he  saw.  and  into  his  narrative  managed  to  crowd 


Fig.  1. 

The  Institution  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Painting  at  the  Chateau  of  V'ersailles. 


more  downright  horror  than  any  war  picture  that  jx;n  had  drawn. 
He  showed  that  men  lay  on  the  field  for  days  begging  for  water, 
for  help,  and  finally  for  blessed  death.  He  showed  that  while  the 
surgeons  did  all  that  they  could,  there  was  no  facility  whatever  for 
the  rescue  of  the  wounded  and  their  trans|X)rtation  to  hospitals  for 
medical  care.  Out  of  his  report  grew  the  Red  Cross  movement 
based  on  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  finally  in  1901  Dunant,  then 
seventy-three,  was  chosen  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  To-day  there  is  a  Red  Cross,  or  similar  society,  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  Henri  Dunant’s  name  is  justly  praised. 
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So,  after  all,  the  world  returned  to  the  idea  of  an  international 
body,  which  would,  in  times  of  war  or  disaster,  or  in  days  of  peace, 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate,  foe  as  well  as  friend,  and 
withal  seek  to  increase  the  sum  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  old  Latin  name  of  the  order  of  which  we  treat,  was  Ordo 
Equitum  HospitcUioriim  Sancti  loluvniis  Hierosolymitani,  now 
known  officially  as  The  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  called  of  Malta.  Its  members  have  been  known,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  territorial  sovereignty,  first  as  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  later  as  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  purjKise  of  the  order  from  its  inception  w'as  the  care  of  the 
needy  sick.  At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  its  becoming  military 
in  character.  However  one  of  the  duties  in  the  care  of  the  sick  is 
their  jirotection  from  enemies,  and  the  Knights  early  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  their  hospitals  against  the  enemies  of  their  Faith. 
They  were  the  first  organized  military  medical  officers,  and  then  as 
now,  bore  their  full  share  of  danger  on  the  field  of  battle.  Not 
“  non-combatants  ”  they,  but  warring  physicians  who  could  strike  the 
enemy  mighty  blows,  and  yet  later  bind  up  the  wounds  of  that  same 
enemy  along  with  those  of  their  own  comrades.  Thus  they  grew 
into  a  military  order,  taking  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience, 
and  obligating  themselves  to  the  service  of  needy  sick  folk,  at  the 
same  time  fighting  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  This  was  a  union 
of  religion  with  medicine.  Hippocrates  himself,  and  many  of  his 
greatest  successors,  have  been  able  to  join  the  two  successfully. 

study  of  the  medical  and  charitable  work  Hospitalitas,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  or  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 
may,  following  their  political  vicissitudes,  lie  divided  into  three 
divisions  of  une(|ual  length : 

I  From  the  foundation  of  the  Order  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  to  the  occujiation  of  the  island  of  Malta 
in  1530 

II  The  occupation  of  Malta  (1530-1/08) 

III  From  the  loss  of  the  island  of  Malta  to  the  present  ( 1798-1938) 
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First  Period  (1065?-!  530) 

From  the  Order’s  Foundation  to  the  Occupation  of  Malta 
The  Knights  in  the  Holy  Land 

During  the  period  of  the  first  Crusade  a  group  of  merchants  of 
Amalfi,  who  were  in  commercial  relations  with  Abu  Tamin  Bonesor, 


Fig.  2. 

The  Blessed  Gerard. 

Founder  and  Rector  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 
(From  .Abbe  Vertot’s  History  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.) 


Caliph  of  Egypt,  obtained  from  that  ruler  the  privilege  of  building 
in  Jerusalem,  “  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,”  a  church, 
a  monastery,  and  living  quarters,  all  designed  for  the  use  of  their 
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compatriots  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  exact  date  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  between  1048  and  1070.  The  actual 
founder  of  the  hospital  was  the  monk.  Brother  Gerard,  mentioned  in 
documents  of  Popes  Paschal  II  and  Calixtus  II.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  institution  in  1099  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  army 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  he  were  a 


Fig.  3. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem. 

(From  Baudoin's  Histoire  de  Malthe) 

The  Hospital  founded  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  in  Jerusalem  has  given 
the  Order  the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known — Knights  Hospitallers. 

Provent;al  or  a  Belgian  who  had  accompanied  Godfrey.  His  band 
called  themselves  “  The  Poor  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John.” 

The  Muristan  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  ancient  convent  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  the  original  home  of  the  Order  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  It  lies  south  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
measures  170  by  150  yards.  There  were  originally  many  buildings, 
among  them  the  ancient  Church  of  Saint  John  Eleemon,  which 
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became  the  church  and  hospital  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and 
presumably  was  then  rededicated  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist.  When 
Saladin  took  the  Holy  City  in  1187  he  converted  the  whole  site  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  was  his  nephew  who  in 
1216  instituted  a  lunatic  asylum  in  what  had  been  the  conventual 
church.  The  term  Muristan,  which  connotes  a  lunatic  asylum,  was 
given  to  the  whole  area. 

In  1869,  when  Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  visited  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  presented  him  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Muristan,  because  the  Prince  was  the  Master  of  the  Johanniterorden, 
the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  a  former 
branch  of  the  Sovereign  Order  which  is  now  independent.  More 
recently  the  southern  half  of  this  eastern  strip  was  acijuired  by  the 
indejiendent  British  Order  of  Saint  John.  The  German  Knights  built 
a  road  through  the  Muristan  from  north  to  south,  calling  it  Prince 
Frederick  William  Street,  dividing  their  property  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  which  belonged  to  the  Greeks.  .\t  the  entrance  in  David 
Street  they  erected  a  gateway  bearing  the  German  eagle.  On  the  site 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Latina  they  built  the  Lutheran  church  of  the 
Redeemer,  modeled  as  nearly  as  (Kissible  on  the  ancient  church,  and 
having  as  its  north  door  the  famous  twelfth-century  doorway  of 
the  original,  with  its  beautiful  sculptures,  representing  the  months 
of  the  year.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  1898  in  the  presence  of 
the  German  Emjieror  and  Empress. 

North  of  this  church  once  stood  the  great  Hospital  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  John,  with  accommodations  for  over  a  thousand  sick 
pilgrims.  To  the  south-east  lay  the  quarters  of  the  Knights  and 
the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master. 

The  hospital  established  in  Jerusalem  from  the  first  adopted  the 
jvolicy  of  receiving  all  needy  j)atients.  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  C'hristians.  The  saintly  Rector,  the  Blessed  Brother  Gerard, 
considered  by  the  Order  as  its  real  founder,  was  not  spared,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  June  7,  1099.  Like  other  Christians,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison  by  the  Turkish  governor.  With  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  Gerard  and  the  others  were  set  free  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  elected  King  of  Jerusalem,  was  not  slow  to  show  his 
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appreciation  of  their  care  of  the  wounded.  He  visited  their  Hospital 
and  gave  the  Knights  the  Casal  Hessilia  (Es-Silsileh)  and  two 
bakeries  (Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Cart.  Gen.,  I,  p.  1).  It  is  often  in¬ 
correctly  stated  that  Godfrey  gave  the  Hospitallers  the  manor  of 


Fig.  4. 

Knights  Hospitallers  ministering  to  the  sick. 
(From  Cavorsin.) 


Montboise  in  Brabant,  but  this  gift  was  really  from  Godfrey  III, 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  in  1183  (ibid.,  649). 

Gerard  organized  these  Fratres  Hospitalarii  into  a  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  religious  Order,  which  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and  they  were  named  Knights  of  Saint 
John,  or  Hospitallers.  Their  black  habits  adorned  with  the  eight 
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pointed  white  cross  soon  became  known  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
The  Order  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Pope  in  1113.  CiL-rard 
died  in  1118  and  was  succeeded  by  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  noble  French¬ 
man,  the  first  to  hold  the  title  of  Master  (the  title  Grand  Master 
was  given  first  by  Pope  Clement  W  in  1267  to  Hugo  de  Nevel). 
He  taught  the  Knights  that  it  did  not  suffice  to  live  piously  and 
give  medical  aid  to  pilgrims;  considering  the  continued  power  and 
energy  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  constant  danger  still  menacing  all 
Christian  travellers,  the  Hospitallers  should  be  ready  to  die,  if  need 
be,  in  defense  of  the  invalids  and  pilgrims.  The  Hospital  of  the 
Order  at  Jerusalem  is  described  by  John  of  Wiirzburg  as  an  edifice 
of  vast  dimensions — “  hedificitim  magnum  et  mirabile,  ita  quod 
impossibile  videretur  nisi  quis  inderet,”  accommodating  2000  patients. 
It  covered  an  area  of  150  square  metres.  The  walls  inclosed  three 
Ixfautiful  churches,  the  hospital  proper,  a  i)alace  for  the  Knights 
and  a  convent  for  the  nursing  sisters.  The  ruins  of  the  massive 
walls  still  remain,  with  several  rows  of  stone  pillars,  and  the  lovely 
gateway,  the  main  entrance  of  the  ancient  hospital.  All  testify  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Order  during  its  life  in  Jerusalem.  W’e  read 
that  after  the  victory  over  Saladin  at  Tel  Diezer  on  November  25, 
1177,  some  750  wounded  Christians  were  received  as  patients,  while 
900  were  treated  following  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  wrote  of  the  Hospitallers’  work 
as  “  inestimibilia  opera  misericordia:,"  and  King  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion  called  it  “  magnifica  in  operibus  pietatis."  (v.  Zwehl,  Cber  die 
Caritas,  16.) 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  a 
melancholy  story,  with  its  picture  of  the  jealousies  between  Christian 
monarchs.  The  two  military  orders,  the  Hospitallers  and  their  rivals 
the  Templars  (founded  about  1118  and  so  called  because  King 
Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  assigned  them  |)art  of  the  area  that  had 
included  King  Solomon’s  Temple)  showed  unbroken  loyalty  to  their 
ideals,  but  their  heroic  sacrifices  and  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  their 
knights  could  not  save  the  Kingdom.  Jerusalem  was  the  Holy  City  to 
the  Mohammedans  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  the 
Sultan  Saladin  wrote  to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  and  this  brave 
Saracen  was  at  length  able  to  achieve  his  ambition  and  recapture  the 
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city  from  the  Christians  after  the  battle  of  Tiberias  on  October 
2, 1187.  With  rare  mercy  Saladin  allowed  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem 
to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  he  even  permitted  the 
Hospitallers  to  leave  ten  of  their  number  in  the  city  to  care  for  their 
wounded  until  able  to  travel  (Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Cart.  I,  Nos.  270, 


Fig.  5. 

The  Castle  of  Margat  with  the  town  of  V’alenie. 

(From  Baudoin’s  Histoire  de  Malthe) 

Here  the  Hospitallers  made  their  headquarters  in  1188  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Crusaders  by  Saladin.  “The  Watchtower”  as  the  Knights  called  it, 
is  located  on  an  abrupt  hill,  12(X)  feet  above  the  Syrian  plain,  and  guarded  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Tripolis.  A  part  was  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  sick. 


847,  955).  The  exodus  from  the  city  lasted  forty  days,  the  citizens 
leaving  in  three  parties,  the  first  conducted  by  the  Templars,  the 
second  by  the  Hospitallers,  and  the  last  by  the  Patriarch  and  Balian 
of  Ibelin.  Saladin  provided  an  escort  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
county  of  Tripolis.  “  There  was  not  a  prince  in  all  Christendom,” 
says  Colonel  King,  “  who  would  have  treated  a  helpless  Moslem  city 
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as  Saladin  treated  Jerusalem  ”  (King.  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the 
Holy  Land,  p.  131).  So  ended  the  period  of  eighty -eight  years  of 
Christian  rule  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Hospitallers  in  Syria 

The  Hospitallers  conveyed  their  patients  to  Tyre  and  then  to 
Margat  (Markal),  a  town  still  held  by  the  Christian  forces,  and 
there  reestablished  the  convent  and  hospital  as  far  as  their  slender 


Fig.  6. 

The  Castle  of  Margat  (Margab)  as  it  appears  to-day. 

It  was  here  that  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  King  of  England,  imprisoned 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  bound  with  silver  chains  in  the  “  King’s  Chamber.” 

funds  would  |)ermit,  for  most  of  their  money  had  been  used  to 
redeem  captured  Christians  from  slavery.  Here  they  carried  on  their 
work  in  a  modest  way  until  the  coming  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion 
and  the  other  Knights  in  the  Third  Crusade  "in  1191,  When  the 
Christians  captured  Acre  on  April  13  of  that  year  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  established  their  hospital  (Saint  John  of  Acre)  in  the 
conquered  city,  between  1 163  and  1170.  Besides  Acre,  the  Christians 
held  the  county  of  Tripolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  principality  of 
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Antioch,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Annenia,  and  in  all  of  these  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  had  their  possessions.  One  of  the  earliest 
hospitals  that  they  established,  after  the  one  in  Jerusalem,  was  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Saint  John  in  Pisa  (1113).  There 
were  many  others  at  an  early  period  elsewhere  in  Europe,  so  that  it 
was  jK)ssible  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land  and  be  cared  for  by  the  Order’s  institutions  all  along  the 
journey. 

The  hospitals  established  in  Germany  by  the  Order  of  Saint  John 
(and.  it  may  lie  added,  by  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  founded 
in  1191)  were  sorely  needed.  As  late  as  1230  the  following  law 
was  accepted  in  East  Prusia : 

Be  a  man  laden  with  sick  women,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  domestics, 
or  be  he  sick  himself,  then  let  them  be  where  they  lie,  and  we  praise  him 
too  if  he  would  burn  himself  or  the  feeble  person. 

(Burdetts’s  Hospitals  and  Asylums,  III,  511.) 

The  idea  was,  course,  that  heaven  had  marked  out  for  vengeance 
those  who  fell  sick,  and  that  the  malady  was  the  proof  of  Divine 
wrath.  How  different  the  Christian  teaching  as  exemplified  by  the 
Order  of  the  Hospitallers.  Count  Albert  I  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  seen  the  hospital  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  in  the  Holy  Land, 
was  the  first  to  found  a  hospital  in  his  own  possessions.  This  he  did 
in  the  vear  1 160,  so  that  the  origin  of  hospitals  in  Prussia  is  directly 
traced  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Count  Alliert,  moreover,  granted 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John  certain  estates  in  Prussia  on  condition 
that  the  revenues  might  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  hospital 
of  the  Order  in  Jerusalem.  Other  gifts  followed.  In  1312  when 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  was  dissolved,  the  Bailiwick  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  formed  a  portion  of  their  estates,  passed  to  the 
Hospitallers. 

Some  of  the  hospitals  in  Eurojie  date  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Knights’  existence.  Their  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
Mont])elier  was  founded  in  1145,  receiving  Papal  confirmation  in 
1198.  The  oldest  hospital  in  Florence  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
situated  at  the  street  corner  at  the  end  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in  the 
Borgo  S.  lacopo.  The  hospital  dates  from  about  1050  and  was 
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administered  by  one  religious  community  after  another  until  alx>ut 
1205  when  it  came  into  the  jx)ssession  of  the  Templars.  In  1213 


* 


Fig.  7. 

Hospital  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  Florence. 

Built  about  1050  it  was  administered  by  one 
religious  community  after  another,  including 
the  Knights  Templar,  until  1213  when  it  passed 
to  the  Hospitallers.  The>’  continued  it  until 
1808  when  it  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon. 
(Photograph  made  in  1934  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  of  Florence.) 


it  passed  to  the  Hospitallers  under  Fra  Tommaso  di  Cecco  dei 
Tignosi  da  Prate.  There  is  no  record  of  damage  to  the  Hospital 
when  the  Ponte  Vecchio  was  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  the  Arno  in 
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1333.  C'ertainly  it  continued  its  function  thereafter.  Grand  Master 
de  Naillac  resided  there  when  he  visited  Florence  in  1419  to  bring 
about  ix;ace  between  Pojie  Martin  V  and  Fortebraccio  da  Montone. 
The  Order’s  hospital  had  a  long  and  interesting  history  and  only 
passed  from  control  of  the  Knights  in  1808  when  Napoleon  sup¬ 
pressed  it.  Thereafter  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  last 
Commander.  There  were  a  number  of  other  institutions  of  the  Order 
in  Florence,  most  of  which  have  been  preserved  (F.  Ugo  Morini, 
Firenze,  Rassegna  Mensile  del  Comune,  June  1934). 

The  Bull  of  Pope  Paschal  II,  dated  February  15,  1113,  which  is 
in  effect  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Hospitallers,  confirmed  them 
in  their  jiossessions  both  in  Syria  and  in  Europe,  they  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tythes,  and  were  granted  the  privilege  of  elect¬ 
ing  their  own  superior.  The  more  important  possessions  of  the 
Order  in  Europe  are  mentioned  by  name  and  were  seven  in  number, 
viz,  St.  Gilles,  Asti,  Pisa,  Bari,  Otranto,  Taranto,  and  Messina. 
These  were  apparently  resthouses  for  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  facilities  for  caring  for  such  as  might  fall  sick 
or  be  wounded.  (King,  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  23.) 

Here  is  perhaps  the  earliest  reference  to  beds  lieing  provided  for 
patients.  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  were  most  specific  as  to  this, 
even  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  hospital  in  Jerusalem,  giving  the 
length  and  breadth  required.  There  was  none  of  the  crowding  of 
two  or  more  patients  into  one  bed,  as  was  so  common  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  world  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  (e.  g.,  the 
Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris).  In  Jerusalem  and  in  all  later  hospitals,  it 
was  even  forbidden  for  the  midwife  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  of  her 
patient!  (Sander,  Gesch.  der  Krankenhauser,  1875,  pp.  17  et  seq.). 

Description  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Order  at  Jerusalem 

Though  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John  in  Jerusalem  give  us  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  and 
form  of  the  original,  we  have  the  descriptions  of  several  con¬ 
temporary  travelers  from  which  a  picture  may  lie  gained  of  its 
accommodations. 

John  of  Wurzburg,  a  German  pilgrim  who  visited  Jerusalem 
about  the  year  1160,  has  left  us  an  interesting  reference.  Just  who 
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John  was  is  not  known,  other  than  that  he  was  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  Wurzburg.  His  Latin  text  was  translated  into  English  by  Aubrey 
Stewart  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1896.  The  following  is 
a  passage : 

Over  against  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way  towards  the  south,  is  a  beautiful  church  built  in  honor  of  John  the 
Baptist,  annexed  to  which  is  a  hospital,  wherein  in  various  rooms  is  collected 


Ruins  of  the  Ancient  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem. 


together  an  enormous  multitude  of  sick  people,  both  men  and  women,  who 
are  tended  and  restored  to  health  daily  at  very  great  expense.  When  I  was 
there  I  learned  that  the  whole  number  of  these  sick  people  amounted  to  two 
thousand,  of  whom  sometimes  in  the  course  of  one  day  and  night  more  than 
fifty  are  carried  out  dead,  while  many  other  fresh  ones  keep  continually  arriv¬ 
ing.  What  more  can  I  say  ?  The  same  house  supplies  as  many  people  outside 
it  with  victuals  as  it  does  those  inside,  in  addition  to  the  boundless  charity 
which  is  daily  bestowed  upon  poor  people  who  l)eg  their  bread  from  door 
to  door  and  do  not  lodge  in  the  house,  so  that  the  whole  sum  of  its  expenses 
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can  surely  never  be  calculated  even  by  the  managers  and  stewards  thereof. 
In  addition  to  all  these  moneys  expended  upon  the  sick  and  upon  other  poor 
people,  this  same  house  also  maintains  in  its  various  castles  many  persons 
trained  to  all  kinds  of  military  exercises  for  the  defense  of  the  land  of  the 
Giristians  against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens. 

(Description  of  the  Holy  Land  by  John  of  Wurzburg,  Palestine  Pilgrims’ 
Text  Soc.,  London,  1896,  Vol.  V,  p.  44.) 

In  another  (laragraph  John  of  Wurzburg  tells  of  the  palace  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  and  of  the  extensive  revenues  that  their  house 
received.  He  adds :  “  It  gives  considerable  amount  of  alms  to  the 
poor  in  Christ,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  which  is  done  by  the 
Hospitallers  ”  {ibid.,  p.  21). 

Rabbi  Benjamin  “  son  of  Jonah,  of  blessed  memory,  of  Tudela, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ”  was  an  extensive  traveler.  Between 
the  years  1160  and  1173  he  visited  Palestine  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Near  East.  He  was  in  Jerusalem  in  1 163  and  wrote  on  his  return : 

There  are  in  Jerusalem  two  hospitals,  which  support  four  hundred  knights, 
and  afford  shelter  to  the  sick;  these  are  provided  with  everything  they  may 
want,  l)oth  during  life  and  death ;  the  second  is  called  the  hospital  of  Solomon, 
being  the  place  originally  built  by  King  Solomon.  This  hospital  also  harbors 
and  furnishes  four  hundred  knights,  who  are  ever  ready  to  wage  war,  over 
and  above  those  knights  who  arrive  from  the  country  ot  the  Franks  and 
other  parts  of  Christendom.  These  generally  have  taken  a  vow  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  stay  a  year  or  two,  and  they  remain  until  the  period  of  their  vow 
has  expired. 

(Thomas  Wright,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  London,  1848,  p.  83.) 

The  second  ‘  hospital  ’  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  was,  of 
course,  the  house  of  the  Knights  Templar. 

A  few  years  later  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  one  Theodorich, 
whose  description  has  come  down  to  us.  He  may  have  been  that 
Diedrich,  mentioned  by  John  of  Wurzburg,  but  we  have  no  certain 
proof  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  Theodoricus  who  became 
Bishop  of  Wurzburg  in  1223.  His  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  certainly 
prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Crusaders  in  1187.  He  says : 

Here  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  stands  the  Church  and  Hospital  of 
St  John  the  Baptist.  As  for  this,  no  one  can  credibly  tell  another  how 
beautiful  its  buildings  are,  how  abundantly  it  is  supplied  with  rooms  and 
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beds  and  other  material  for  the  use  of  poor  and  sick  people,  how  rich  it  is 
in  the  means  of  refreshing  the  poor,  and  how  devotedly  it  labors  to  iiiiiintatn 
the  needy,  unless  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
Indeed,  we  passed  through  this  palace,  and  were  unable  by  any  means  to 
discover  the  number  of  sick  people  lying  there;  but  we  saw  that  the  beds 
numbered  more  than  one  thousand.  It  is  not  every  one  even  of  the  most 
powerful  kings  and  despots  who  could  maintain  as  many  people  as  that  house 
does  every  day;  and  no  wonder,  for,  in  addition  to  its  possessions  in  other 
countries  (whose  sum  total  is  not  easily  to  be  reached),  the  Hospitallers  and 
the  Templars  have  conquered  almost  all  the  cities  and  villages  which  once 
belonged  to  Judaea,  and  which  were  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
together  with  all  their  lands  and  vineyards;  for  they  have  troops  stationed 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  castles  well  fortified  against  the  infidels. 

( Theodorich’s  Description  of  the  Holy  Places,  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text 
Soc.,  London,  1896,  p.  22.) 

The  Hospital  is  mentioned  by  other  pilgrims  who  visited  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights,  and  as  late  as  1322,  long 
after  the  Hospitallers  were  firmly  seated  in  Rhodes,  Sir  John 
Maundeville  had  this  to  say: 

Before  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  two  hundred  paces  to  the  south,  is 
the  great  hospital  of  St.  John,  of  which  the  Hospitallers  had  their  foundatiem. 
And  within  the  palace  of  the  sick  men  of  that  hospital  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pillars  of  stone ;  and  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  besides  the  number 
aforesaid,  there  are  fifty-four  pillars  that  support  the  house.  From  that 
Hospital,  going  towards  the  east,  is  a  very  fair  church,  which  is  called  Our 
Lady  the  Great;  and  after  it  there  is  another  church,  very  near,  called  Our 
Lady  the  Latin. 

(Thomas  Wright,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  London,  1848,  p.  168.) 

Sir  John  Maundeville,  in  describing  Mount  Sion,  tells  of  Aceldama 
where  there  were  many  tombs  of  Christians.  “  A  hundred  paces  to 
the  east  is  the  charnel-house  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  where  they 
used  to  put  the  bones  of  the  dead  men  ”  {ibid.,  p.  175). 

The  ancient  seal  of  the  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  gives,  says  Biasiotti. 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Church.  On  the  seal  we  see  the 
figure  of  a  patient  lying  on  a  bed,  facing  to  one  side,  and  in  the 
background  a  cupola  from  which  is  suspended  a  lamp.  A  censer 
hangs  near  the  feet,  while  at  the  patient’s  head  is  the  cross  of 
the  Order.  He  adds  that  the  design  may  also  represent  a  funeral 
w'ithin  the  chapel,  and  this  thought  is  borne  out  by  the  records 
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(Giovanni  Biasiotti,  San  Giovanni  Battista  e  I’Ordine  degli  Ospita- 
lieri  dc  Gerusalemme,  Rivista  del  Sov.  Mil.  Ord.  di  Media,  Roma, 
Vol.  I,  No.  2,  June,  1937,  p.  7).  The  design  described  is  that  of 
the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  or  the  Master’s  Bulla  (Cf.  E.  J,  King, 
The  Seals  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1932, 

p.  10). 


Fig.  9. 

Great  Seal  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  Bulla  of  the  Master  of  the 
Hospital.  This  design  was  used  by  one  head  of  the 
Order  after  another.  The  figure  may  represent  a 
patient  in  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem. 

In  1341  the  Hospital  was  still  used  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  so  the  work  of  the  Knights  may  be  said  to  have  continued 
long  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  Holy  City.  A  German 
pilgrim,  Ludolph  von  Suchem,  who  was  in  Palestine  from  1336  to 
1341,  includes  the  following  in  his  description  of  Jerusalem: 

Near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  once  dwelt  the  brethren  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  palace  is  now  the  common  hospital  for  pilgrims. 
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This  hospital  is  so  preat  that  1000  men  can  easily  live  therein,  and  can  have 
everything  that  they  want  there  by  paying  for  it.  It  is  the  custom  in  this 
palace  or  hospital  that  every  pilgrim  should  pay  two  Venetian  pennies  for 
the  use  of  the  hospital.  If  he  sojourn  there  for  a  year  he  pays  no  more,  if 
he  abide  but  one  day  he  pays  no  less. 

(Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Soc.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  106-7.) 

When  a  mighty  attempt  was  made  by  the  Christians  to  capture  and 
hold  Jerusalem  in  1240,  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  The  city  was  actually  taken,  but  lx;fore  the 
fortifications  could  lx;  repaired,  great  reenforcements  of  Saracens 
arrived  and  the  city  was  again  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  battle  of  (iaza 
but  thirty-three  Knights  Templars  and  twenty-six  Knights  Hospital¬ 
lers  were  left  alive,  and  l)oth  Grand  Masters  had  fallen.  When 
the  news  reached  Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis),  King  of  France,  he  took  1 
the  Cross,  gathered  a  great  army  and  journeyed  to  Palestine.  But  j 

he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  hesitating  for  several  months  thus  i 

giving  the  enemy  time  to  mobilize  their  forces.  This  was  Napoleon’s  i 
criticism  of  the  campaign.  Despite  the  bravery  of  Saint  Louis  and  j 

his  men,  they  lost  the  battle  of  Mansourah  and  the  monarch  was  I 

captured.  He  agreed  to  pay  Sultan  Melek-el-Ashraf  800,000  golden  i 

lx;zants  as  ransom  for  himself  and  his  army,  and  the  Hospitallers 
placed  their  entire  treasury’  at  his  dis]K)sal.  ! 

The  Knights  at  Acre  I 

It  was  shortly  after  Acre  Ixxrame  the  Convent,  or  headcpiarters,  i 

of  the  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  alxmt  1 197,  that  they  took  E 

over  the  building  that  Saladin,  during  Moslem  (Kcupation,  had  con-  1 

verted  into  a  college  for  Moslem  clergy.  The  building  was  remodeled  | 

and  the  Hospital  then  constructed  was,  we  read,  scarcely  inferior  | 

to  that  in  Jerusalem  in  its  extent  and  imjK)rtance.  The  city  of  Acre 
lx;came  so  well  known  as  the  centre  of  the  jxiwer  of  the  Hospitallers, 
that  it  has  been  known  as  St.  Jean  d’Acre  to  this  day.  A  hospice 
for  pilgrims  was  established  outside  the  old  walls  in  the  new  fortified 
suburb  growing  up  on  Mount  Musard  (E.  J.  King,  Knights  Hos-  ■ 
pitallers  in  the  Holy  Land.  p.  170).  Conder  says  that  this  hospice 
became  the  Serai  and  the  church  of  St.  Jean  a  mosque,  when  the  | 
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Moslems  returned  (Conder,  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
p.  407). 

King  Andrew  II  of  Hungary,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  occupation  of  Acre  by  the  Hospitallers,  jiroved  one  of  the  Order’s 
most  generous  benefactors.  He  admired  their  Grand  Master,  Garin 
de  Montaigu.  from  the  moment  he  first  knew  him  in  Cyprus.  During 
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Fig.  10. 


The  City  of  Acre. 

(From  Baudoin’s  Histoire  de  Malthe) 

This  was  the  Order’s  last  stronghold  in  Palestine.  The  Hospital  that  the 
Knigiits  of  St.  John  erected  here  became  almost  as  famous  as  the  Hospital  in 
j  Jerusalem.  It  is  depicted  in  this  old  print  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  On 

I  account  of  the  Hospitallers’  occupation,  the  city  is  often  called  Saint  John 

of  .Acre, 
i 
I 

j  the  King’s  residence  in  Acre  he  lived,  not  at  the  royal  jialace  as  one 

!  might  suppose,  but  in  the  Convent  of  the  Hospitallers,  where  he  was 

;i  deeply  impressed  by  their  work  of  mercy.  During  the  great  raid 

across  the  River  Jordan,  in  which  he  took  part,  he  likewise  had 
occasion  to  see  their  gallantry  in  action.  Upon  his  own  re<iuest  he 
I  was  affiliated  with  the  Order  as  a  Conf rater,  sharing  in  its  spiritual 
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privileges.  While  there  he  conferred  on  the  Hospitallers  the  customs 
duties  of  the  port  of  Bobeth  at  Soprony  (Oldenburg),  together  with 
the  land  between  the  Drave  and  the  Csurgo,  and  extensive  privileges 
in  the  Magyar  realm  (Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Cart.  Gen.,  Vol.  II.  No. 
1590).  On  his  return  he  told  of  the  enormous  numl)er  of  i)oor 
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Fig.  11. 

The  Castle  of  Le  Crac,  or  Qual'nt-el-Husn,  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  Saint  John. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  example  of  the  Crusaders'  engineering 
skill.  \  part  was  set  aside  for  a  hospital.  (Photograph  made  in  1935.) 


j)eople  who  were  fed  by  the  Knights  each  day,  of  sufferers  who  were 
given  l)eds  and  treated,  and  that  those  who  died  received  Christian 
burial  (Raynaldi,  Aiwales  Eccles.,  I,  436).  The  King  a  little  later 
granted  the  Order  the  sum  of  500  marks  of  silver  (a  mark  weighed 
eight  ounces)  each  year,  secured  uikmi  the  royal  salt-works  at  Szalacs. 

When  the  King  visited  the  Knights’  castles  of  Margat  and  Le 
Crac,  he  made  a  further  donation,  likewise  secured  ui)on  the  salt- 
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works  of  Szalacs,  of  100  marks  of  silver  a  year  to  each  fortress, 
to  be  used  in  strengthening  the  defenses. 

Siiladin’s  Secret  Visit  to  the  Hospital  at  Acre 

One  of  the  oldest  legends  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  is  that 
of  the  visit  paid  their  hospital  in  Acre  by  the  Sultan  of  Egy'pt, 
the  chivalrous  Saladin.  The  story  has  often  been  told  in  song  and 
verse.  Saladin  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  hospital  disguised  as  a  sick 
beggar,  and  seeking  succor.  Since  that  privilege  was  never  denied 
anyone,  Christian  or  not,  he  was  admitted  at  once.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  first  of  the  Seigneurs  Malades,  of  whom  we  will  hear  presently. 
He  was  offered  treatment,  but  sadly  told  the  warder  that  he  knew — 
as  do  the  afflicted  in  so  many  ancient  stories — that  but  one  thing 
would  restore  his  health.  He  was  jiromised  it  unconditionally,  if 
available.  But  what  was  the  horror  of  the  Knight  when  the  sup¬ 
posed  lieggar  said  that  he  must  lie  given  the  heart  of  Moriel,  the 
noble  steed  of  the  Master  himself,  and  that  to  eat  this  precious 
morsel  would  sjieedily  restore  him  to  health  and  strength.  Other 
remedies  were  offered  in  vain ;  the  unknown  patient  would  have 
none  of  them.  The  Master  was  notified  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of 
him  and,  true  to  the  jirinciples  of  the  Hospitallers,  gave  the  order  that 
Moriel  must  die  that  a  human  life  might  lie  saved.  The  Sultan  was 
satisfied  that  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Knights’  willingness  to 
sacrifice  all  for  their  charges  was  true,  and  Moriel  was  spared. 
Saladin  asked  that  he  lie  left  alone  with  the  Master,  and  to  him 
revealed  himself.  “  Know,  O  Master  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
that  I  am  none  other  than  Saladin.  We  stand  here  alone,  face  to  face. 
I  am  unarmed  and  at  your  mercy.  But  I  know  that  I  am  in  no 
danger.  Men.  even  though  Christians  and  Unbelievers,  who  can 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded  so  tenderly  do  not  have  as  their  leader 
one  who  could  harm  a  guest  within  their  gates.  I  shall  know  how  to 
respect  your  Order  thenceforth.”  And  he  dejiarted  in  peace.  There 
are  numerous  variants  of  the  story,  but  the  thought  in  them  all  is 
that  Saladin  at  first  hand  tested  the  spirit  of  charity  of  the  Hospital¬ 
lers  and  it  was  not  found  wanting.  Another  version  of  this  mediaeval 
stor>’  is  that  it  was  the  foot  of  the  charger  Moriel  that  Saladin 
demanded.  When  the  great  Saracen  returned  to  his  own  country,  he 
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sent  to  the  brethren  of  the  Hospital  a  charter,  sealed  with  his  own 
seal,  which  is  said  to  have  read: 

Let  all  men  know  that  I,  Saladin,  Soldan  of  Babylon,  give  and  be(|ueath 
to  the  Hospital  of  Acre  a  thousand  l)esants  of  gold,  to  be  paid  every  year  in 
j)eace  or  war,  unto  the  Grand  Master  l)e  he  who  he  may,  in  gratitude  for  the 
wonderful  charity  of  himself  and  his  order. 

(E.  J.  King,  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  157.) 


Fig.  12. 

The  Castle  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  the  Island  of  Kos. 

This  island,  one  of  the  Rhodes  group  which  the  Knights  of  St.John 
captured  in  1306.  was  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates  in  460  B.  C. 

(Photograph  made  in  1905.) 

There  may  l)e  some  foundation  for  this  story  after  all.  for  during 
the  Saracen  occupation  of  Acre  after  the  battle  of  Hattin  or  Tilx;rias 
(1187),  Saladin  took  for  his  own  use  the  house  of  the  Templars, 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Egyptian  governors,  and  gave  the  house 
of  the  Hospitallers  to  the  Moslem  clergy,  turning  the  bishop’s  palace 
into  a  hospital.  He  conferred  rich  endowments  out  of  the  spoils  of 
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his  successful  campaign  upon  both  of  these  institutions  (Lane- 
Poole’s  Saladin,  p.  244). 

In  1291  Acre  (St.  Jean  cl’Acre)  famous  for  its  lieauty  and 
wealth,  with  a  jiopulation  of  40,000,  was  captured  by  the  Saracens, 
despite  the  great  bravery  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  under 
their  Grand  Master  Beaujeu  and  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital 


Fig.  13. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  and  the  town  of  Limassol. 

(From  Baudoin’s  Histoire  de  Malthe) 

Here  the  Hospitallers  established  themselves  after  the  Holy  I.and  was  lost. 
They  remained  in  Cyprus  until  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  in  1310. 


under  their  Grand  Master  X'^illiers.  The  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  those  of  the  White  Cross,  as  they  were  often  called  respectively, 
forgot  their  rivalry  under  these  circumstances,  but  the  end  of 
Christian  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  was  at  hand.  Rallying  his 
Knights  about  him  with  inspiring  words.  Grand  Master  Jean  de 
\^illiers,  made  them  cut  their  way  through  to  his  galley  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor.  From  the  decks  the  archers  kept  up  a  flight  of  arrows 
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against  the  Muslim  squadron  which  strove  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
these,  the  last  survivors  of  the  once  great  Christian  army.  And  the 
ship  was  turned  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  next  home  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  while  Acre  was  destroyed  by  its 
conquerors. 

The  Knights  in  Cyprus 

In  Cyprus  the  Hospitallers  were  welcomed  by  the  King,  Henry  de 
Lusignan,  who  gave  them  a  house  at  the  town  of  Limassol,  in  one 
of  the  most  l)eautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  his  small  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Order  at  Limassol  that  the  historic 
Chapter-General  was  held  in  1291,  which  decided  the  future  ]K)licy 
of  the  Knights.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Order  must  remain  as 
close  to  Palestine  as  ixjssible,  in  order  to  lie  ever  in  readiness  to 
recon(|uer  the  Holy  Places,  when  opjxjrtunity  should  occur.  To 
carry  out  their  charitable  duties  a  hospital  for  the  |)oor  and  pilgrims 
was  again  established,  and  for  protection  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Holy  Land  a  squadron  of  galleys  was  equipi)ed  to  escort  them  across 
the  seas.  This  was,  in  effect,  the  Ijeginning  of  the  Order’s  naval 
IKJwer. 

The  castle  of  Colossi,  si.x  miles  west  of  Limassol,  was  the  seat  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Order  in  Cyprus.  It  had  l)een  presented  by 
King  Hugh  I  in  1210.  A  part  of  this  ancient  fortress  passed  into 
the  iH)ssession  of  the  British  Order  of  St.  John  in  1913.  Now  the 
Brethren  of  the  Order  overseas,  in  England.  France.  Spain,  Scotland. 
Ireland.  Portugal,  Italy  and  Germany,  ojxjned  their  coffers  to  send 
treasure  and  supplies,  and  likewise  dispatched  some  of  their  strongest 
Knights  to  enable  the  gallant  Grand  Master  V’illiers  to  establish  his 
Hospital  for  the  fourth  time. 

Now  arose  a  new  activity  of  the  Knights.  \  new  maritime  power 
has  apjHjared  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  had 
to  fear  not  only  dangers  in  Palestine  itself,  but  even  more  the 
Barbary  Corsairs.  Capture  meant  a  life  of  slavery  in  the  galleys. 
The  Hospitallers  saw  a  new  opportunity  for  service.  They  under¬ 
took  to  convey  pilgrims  through  the  dangers  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
built  their  galleys  to  this  purpose.  Soon  the  sea-wolves  learned  that 
the  White  Cross  Knights  could  fight  as  formidably  on  a  galley’s 
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deck  as  from  liehind  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress.  The  Grand  Master 
had  to  l)e  admiral  or  general  as  the  occasion  required. 

The  t)rder  was  recovering  its  old  strength  rapidly  and  the  small 
territory  given  them  in  Cyprus  was  outgrown.  Only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away  was  one  of  the  most  famous  harbors  in  the 
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Fig.  14. 


The  Castle  of  Colossi. 

One  of  the  strongest  castles  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Granted  to  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  by  King  Hugh  I  of  Cyprus  in  1210,  it  became  one  of  the  Knights’ 
principal  strongholds  during  their  occupation  of  Cyprus  after  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

world,  and  in  an  island  that  had  lieen  a  center  of  culture  since 
Hellenic  times,  but  now  held  by  the  Infidels.  The  Turks  were  about 
to  feel  the  might  of  the  Hospitallers  once  more. 

By  the  time  the  Order  established  itself  at  Rhodes,  it  had  adopted 
the  organization  which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  with  certain  minor 
alterations  necessitated  by  the  change  in  political  status. 
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Early  Rule  Statutes  ami  Customs  of  the  H ospitallers 

The  Rule  Statutes  and  Customs  of  the  Knights  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  occujwtion  of  Rhodes  throw  most  interesting  light  on 
their  lives,  their  duties  to  the  sick,  and  their  military  functions. 
The  original  Latin  and  old  French  versions  down  to  1310  were  first 
iniblished  in  1804  in  Delaville  Le  Roulx’s  monumental  Cartulaire- 
Getieral  des  Hospitallers.  An  English  translation  by  Colonel  h'dwin 
James  King,  Librarian  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John,  apixared 
in  1934,  making  this  rich  store  of  information  available  for  the  first 
time  to  many  students,  as  the  old  texts  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
inter])ret.  From  these  laws  of  the  Hospitallers  the  following  passages, 
j)ertaining  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  are  extracted : 

A.  D.  1113 

In  the  Bull  of  Po|)e  Paschal  II,  dated  February  15,  1113,  the 
purposes  of  the  Order  are  thus  set  forth : 

Paschal  the  Bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  to  his  venerable  son 
Gerard,  founder  and  Provost  (prepositus)  of  the  Xcnodochitim  (hospice)  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  lawful  successors  forever. 

A  pious  request  and  desire  should  meet  with  satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 
For  as  much  as  of  thine  affection  thou  hast  requested  that  the  Xcuodoebium, 
which  thou  hast  founded  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  near  to  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  John  the  Baptist,  should  be  supported  by  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
fostered  by  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Apostle  Peter.  We  therefore,  l)eing 
much  pleased  with  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  thine  hospital  work  {hospi- 
talitas),  do  receive  thy  petition  with  {>aternal  kindness,  and  we  ordain  by 
virtue  of  the  present  decree  that  the  House  of  God  the  Xcnodochium  shall 
always  be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  .\postolic  See  and  the  protection  of 
Blessed  Peter.  .  .  . 

D.  1150  (area) 

The  earliest  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  which  we  have  record  are 
known  as  The  Rule  of  BlessM  Raymond  du  Puy,  the  second  head 
of  the  Order  and  the  first  to  be  known  as  Master.  The  date  of  their 
adoption  is  not  known,  though,  of  course,  it  was  lietween  1120,  the 
year  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed  Gerard,  and  1160,  the  date  of 
Blessed  Raymond  du  Puy’s  death.  They  were  confirmed  during  the 
Blessed  Raymond  du  Puy’s  lifetime  by  Pope  Eugenius  III,  who 
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reigned  from  1145  to  1153,  so  that  the  date  may  l)e  further  approxi¬ 
mated.  The  following  are  extracts : 

16.  How  Our  Lords  the  Sick  Should  be  Received  and  Seived. 

.\nd  in  that  Obedience  in  which  the  Master  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Hospital 
shall  permit  [an  hospital  to  exist]  when  the  sick  man  shall  come  there,  let 
him  l)e  received  thus:  let  him  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  first  havini; 
confessed  his  sins  to  the  priest,  and  afterwards  let  him  l)e  carried  to  l)ed, 
and  there  as  if  he  were  a  Lord,  each  day  before  the  brethren  go  to  eat,  let 
him  be  refreshed  with  food  charitably  according  to  the  ability  of  the  House. . . . 

D.  1176 

At  the  Chapter-General  of  1176  under  Fr.  Jobert,  Master  of  the 
Hospital,  who,  as  the  Chronicle  says,  “  established  good  Statutes 
for  the  service  of  God.  and  for  the  l)enefit  of  our  lords  the  sick,” 
the  following  rule  was  included : 

The  Privilege  of  the  Sick  to  Have  White  Bread.  [The  terms  of  the  statute 
included  the  setting  aside  of  two  casales  (a  casalc  was  a  hamlet  of  at  least 
100  houses)  for  the  provision  of  white  bread,  with  the  further  provision  that 
should  this  ({uantity  be  insufficient,  the  additional  amount  needed  should  be 
from  the  Treasury.]  Each  loaf  should  be  of  the  weight  of  two  marks  [a 
mark  was  alM)ut  eight  ounces],  and  should  be  given  to  two  poor  persons. 

A.  D.  1181 

The  Chapter-General  of  1181  under  Fr.  Roger  des  Moulins,  Master 
of  the  Hospital,  adopted  the  following  statutes,  approved  by  Po|)e 
Lucius : 

.•\nd  secondly,  it  is  decreed  with  the  assent  of  the  brethren,  that  for  the 
sick  in  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem  there  should  be  engaged  four  w'ise  doctors, 
who  are  (jualified  to  examine  urine,  and  to  diagnose  different  diseases,  and 
are  able  to  administer  appropriate  medicines. 

.\nd  thirdly,  it  is  added  that  the  lieds  of  the  sick  should  be  made  as  long 
and  as  broad  as  is  most  convenient  for  repose,  and  that  each  bed  should  be 
covered  with  its  own  coverlet  (cot'ertour)  and  each  bed  should  have  its  own 
special  sheets. 

After  these  needs  is  decreed  the  fourth  command,  that  each  of  the  sick 
should  have  a  cloak  of  sheepskin  (pelice  a  vestir),  and  lx)ots  for  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  latrines  [o  lor  besoigne,  in  the  French  version;  ad  cameras 
secretas,  in  the  Latin  version],  and  caps  of  wool. 
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It  is  also  decreed  that  little  cradles  should  be  made  for  the  babies  of 
women  pilgrims  Ixjrn  in  the  House,  so  that  they  may  lie  separate,  and  that 
the  baby  m  its  own  l)ed  may  be  in  no  danger  from  the  restlessness  of  its 
mother.  .  .  . 

The  seventh  clause  commands  that  wheresoever  there  are  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  that  the  Commanders  of  the  houses  should  serve  the  sick  cheerfully, 
and  shouUl  do  their  duty  by  them,  and  serve  them  without  grumbling  or 
complaining,  so  that  by  these  gcxxl  deeds  they  may  deserve  to  have  their 
reward  in  the  glories  of  heaven.  And  if  any  of  the  brethren  should  act 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  Master  in  these  matters,  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Master,  who  shall  punish  them  according  as  the 
sentence  [justice]  of  the  House  commands. 

It  was  also  decreed,  when  the  council  [Chapter-General]  of  the  brethren 
was  held,  that  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  France  should  send  each  year  to 
Jerusalem  one  hundred  sheets  of  dyed  cotton  (dras  de  coton  tains)  to  replace 
the  coverlets  of  the  sick  poor,  and  should  reckon  them  in  his  Responsion 
[i.e.,  that  portion  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  estates  of  the  Order  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  common  Treasury]  together  with  those  things  which  shall 
be  given  in  his  Priory  for  the  love  of  God  to  the  poor  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Prior  of  Italy  each  year  should  send  to  Jerusalem  for  our  lords  the 
sick  two  thousand  ells  of  fustian  [coarse  twilled  cotton  fabric]  of  divers 
colors,  which  he  may  reckon  each  year  in  his  Responsion.  And  the  Prior  of 
Pisa  should  send  likewise  the  like  number  of  fustians.  .And  the  Prior  of 
V'enice  likewise,  and  all  should  be  reckoned  in  their  Responsions. 

.And  likewise  the  Bailiffs  this  side  of  sea  [bayiivi  omnes  partium  ultra¬ 
montane,  i.e.,  outside  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem]  should  be  particular  in 
this  same  service.  Of  whom  the  Bailiff  of  .Antioch  should  send  to  Jerusalem 
two  thousand  ells  of  cotton  cloth  (toile  de  cot  on)  for  the  coverlets  of  the 
sick.  The  Prior  of  Mont  Pelerin  [i.e.  Tripolis]  should  send  to  Jerusalem 
two  quintals  (i.e.  200  pounds)  of  sugar  for  the  syrups,  and  the  medicines 
and  the  electuaries  [medicinal  powders  made  up  with  honey  or  sugar]  of 
the  sick.  For  this  same  service  the  Bailiff  of  Tabarie  (Tiberias)  should  send 
there  the  same  (|uantity.  The  Prior  of  Constantinople  should  send  for  the 
sick  two  hundred  felts. 

Moreover  guarding  and  watching  them  day  and  night,  the  brethren  of  the 
Hospital  should  serve  the  sick  poor  with  zeal  and  devotion  as  if  they  were 
their  lords,  and  it  was  added  in  Chapter-General  that  in  every  ward  (rue) 
and  place  in  the  Hospital,  nine  serjeants  *  should  be  kept  at  their  service, 
who  should  wash  their  feet  gently,  and  change  their  sheets,  and  make  their 

•  Serjeants-at-office,  or  servants,  as  distinguished  from  serjeants-at-arms,  who 
were  military  brethren,  differing  from  the  knights  only  in  not  being  necessarily  of 
noble  birth.  Abbe  Vertot  aptly  calls  the  latter  Demi-chevaliers. 
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l>eds,  and  administer  to  the  weak  necessary  and  strenjftheninp  food,  and  do 
their  duty  devotedly,  and  obey  in  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  ,  .  . 

The  Holy  House  of  the  Hospital  is  accustomed  to  receive  sick  men  and 
women,  and  is  accustomed  to  keep  doctors  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
who  make  syrups  for  the  sick,  and  who  provide  the  things  that  are  necessary 
for  the  sick.  For  three  days  in  the  week  the  sick  are  accustomed  to  have 
fresh  meat,  either  pork  or  mutton,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  eat  it  have 
chicken. 

And  two  sick  persons  are  accustomed  to  have  one  cloak  of  sheep-skin 
{pelice  dc  brebis),  which  they  use  when  going  to  the  latrines  (chambres), 
and  between  two  sick  persons,  one  pair  of  lxx)ts.  Every  year  the  House  of 
the  Hospital  is  accustomed  to  give  to  the  poor  one  thousand  cloaks  of  thick 
lamh  skins. 

.•\nd  all  the  children  abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  the  Hospital 
is  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  nourish.  To  a  man  and  woman  who  desire 
to  enter  into  matrimony,  and  who  possess  nothing  with  which  to  celebrate 
the  marriage,  the  House  of  the  Hospital  is  accustomed  to  give  two  tmwls 
(escueles)  or  the  ration  of  two  brethren.  .  .  . 

A.  D.  1262 

At  the  Chapter-General  of  1262  under  Master  Hugh  Revel,  “  a 
man  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,”  says  the 
Chronicle.  ”  and  he  jdaced  the  affairs  of  the  House  on  a  sound  basis,” 
the  following  statutes,  infer  alia,  were  approved : 

33.  Item,  it  is  decreed  that  the  Brother  of  the  Infirmary  [i.e.  the  Infer- 
marian]  every  night  after  Compline  [the  last  Hour  of  the  day,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  winter,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  summer]  and  after  Matins,  should 
visit  the  l)eds  of  the  sick  brethren  who  lie  in  the  infirmary.  And  that  no 
Caravanier  [i.  e.  those  brothers  on  duty  with  the  Caravans,  as  the  military 
expeditions  were  called]  nor  other  serjeant  [lay  brother]  nor  Donat  [lay¬ 
man  attached  to  the  Order]  should  give  to  the  sick  brother  the  money 
(derniers),  that  it  is  customary  to  give  [i.e.  the  usual  pocket-money  given 
the  brothers  for  their  charities],  but  the  brother  himself  [i.e.  of  the  In¬ 
firmary].  .And  at  all  times  at  which  the  doctor  shall  visit  the  sick  brethren, 
the  brother  of  the  Infirmary  should  go  with  him,  that  is  to  say  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening.  .  .  . 

37.  Item,  that  the  sick  brother  when  he  comes  into  the  infirmary,  should 
bring  with  him  his  bed  and  his  arms,  and  if  he  die  there,  that  all  his  ccjuip- 
ment  (harueis)  l)e  put  in  a  sack,  and  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Infirmary, 
and  that  it  be  not  unsealed  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  Equerry  and 
of  the  Infirmarian  and  of  the  Brother  of  the  Parmentarie  [the  official  in 
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charge  of  the  clothing  store,  nominated  by  the  Drapier].  And  that  which 
goes  to  him  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Drapier,  and  that  which  goes  to 
him  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Marshal. 

A.  D.  1301 

The  t'liapter-General  of  1301  under  Fr.  William  de  Villaret. 
Master  of  the  Hospital,  included  the  following  statute : 

19.  Which  deals  with  our  Lords  the  Sick. 

“  Item,  it  is  decreed  concerning  our  lords  the  sick  who  die  in  the  Palais 
Maladcs]  that  all  those  who  shall  have  shirts  and  breeches,  be  buried 
with  their  shirts  and  breeches. 

A.  D.  1304 

The  C  hapter-General  of  1304,  likewise  held  under  the  rule  of  Fr. 
William  de  \Tllaret,  Master  of  the  Hospital,  enacted  the  following 
statutes,  among  others : 

4.  Concerning  Brethren  who  shall  l)e  in  the  Palais  dcs  Maladcs  and  are 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Hospitaller. 

Item,  it  is  decreed  that  the  brethren,  who  shall  lie  in  the  Palais  dcs  Maladcs, 
and  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Hospitaller,  that  if  God  summon  them,  that 
all  the  things  which  shall  be  found  with  them,  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hospitaller,  save  money,  which  should  come  to  the  Treasury,  and 
save  armour  and  beasts,  which  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Marshal, 
and  the  personal  clothing  and  the  other  things,  just  as  decreed  above,  which 
should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Drapier;  cloth  of  gold  should  be  for  the 
church,  coverlets  of  silk  should  be  for  the  Palais  dcs  Maladcs.  .  .  . 

11.  C'oncerning  the  Infirmarian  that  he  be  Ixjund  each  year  at  the  Chapter- 
General  to  give  an  account  of  the  coverlets  and  of  the  sheets  and  of  the 
blankets. 

Item,  it  is  decreed  that  the  Infirmarian  should  be  bound  each  year  at  the 
Chapter-General  to  give  in  writing  the  quantity  of  coverlets  and  of  sheets 
and  of  blankets  and  of  mattresses,  that  he  shall  have  in  the  Infirmary,  and 
that  shall  have  l)een  added  during  that  year.” 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  code  of  regulations 
drawn  up  by  Fr.  William  de  St.  Estene,  which  is  known  as  the 
Judgments  and  Customs  of  the  Hospital.  The  Judgments  (Esgarts) 
were  the  decisions  of  the  Chapter-General  on  six;cific  cases,  but  re¬ 
garded  as  apjdicable  to  similar  cases.  The  Customs  (Usances)  con- 
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stituted  the  traditional  procedure  of  the  Order.  Here  follow  certain 
of  these  Judgments  which  concern  the  brethren  as  patients  in  the 
Order’s  hospitals : 

71.  .•Xnd  if  any  brother  be  ill  in  his  bed  or  in  his  chamber  for  three  davs. 
and  have  not  the  thingfs  which  are  necessary  for  him,  just  as  was  tlecreed  at 
Margat,  whoever  shall  be  to  blame,  if  a  complaint  about  it  be  lodged  liefore 
the  Grand  Bailiff,  let  him  undergo  the  Septainc  [seven  days  penance],  .\nd 
afterwards  if  the  Bailiff  have  commande<l  to  give  him  what  is  necessary,  and 
again  it  l)e  not  done,  let  him  undergo  the  QiiarantaiMe  [forty  days  jR'nance, 
during  which  time,  as  also  during  the  Septainc,  the  culprit  was  flogged  in 
church  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  presence  of  the  Convent,  i.  c. 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Order].  The  same  also  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
brother  who  lies  in  the  Infirmary,  just  as  is  said  above.  If  a  brother  lie  in 
his  l)ed  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  go  not  to  the  Infirmary,  the  In- 
firmarian  is  not  bound  to  supply  him  with  anything. 

72.  If  any  brother,  who  has  his  duty  in  the  Infirmary,  do  not  give  to 
the  sick  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  them,  or  if  he  do  not  give  them 
to  eat  l)efore  the  brethren  go  to  eat,  and  all  things  as  provided  by  the 
House,  let  him  undergo  the  Septainc.  .  .  . 

78.  And  if  any  brother  have  himself  bled  without  leave,  unless  it  l)e  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  or  l)ecause  the  Bailiff  l)e  not  in  the  House,  or  anyone  holding 
his  place,  let  him  undergo  the  Septainc. 

Among  the  Customs  (Usances),  we  find  the  following: 

102.  WTiich  deals  with  the  sick  brethren  who  are  in  the  Infirmary.  In 
the  House  of  the  Hospital  it  is  customary  that  the  sick  brethren,  who  are  in 
the  Infirmary,  when  they  desire  to  go  to  the  baths  or  to  any  place  of  recreation 
(leuc  desdurc),  should  ask  leave  of  the  Infirmarian,  and  with  his  leave  they 
can  rightly  go. 

103.  Which  deals  with  those  indisposed.  If  a  brother  feel  indisposed,  and 
he  comes  to  his  bailiff,  and  be  asks  bis  leave  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  In¬ 
firmary,  and  his  l)ailiff  refuse  it,  he  should  go  to  the  Master,  or  whoever 
occupies  his  place,  and  should  inform  him  how  through  indisposition  he  asked 
leave  of  his  bailiff  to  eat  at  the  table  of  the  Infirmary,  and  his  bailiff  refused 
him  leave.  If  the  Master  give  him  leave,  he  should  inform  the  Infirmarian 
how  he  is  of  his  table,  and  should  eat  there.  And  afterwards  if  his  bailiff 
complain  of  him,  the  brother  should  not  be  under  sentence,  because  be  did 
his  duty  towards  his  superior,  and  through  his  indisposition  did  eat  at  the 
table  of  the  Infirmary.  .  .  . 

Obviously  the  food  served  to  “  our  lords  the  sick  ”  was  more 
tempting  than  that  ordinarily  given  to  the  brethren : 
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105.  Which  deals  with  those  who  are  bled.  In  the  House  of  the  Hospital 
it  is  customary  that  the  brethren  should  be  bled  on  Saturdays,  if  they  have 
leave,  and  they  should  have  on  the  Saturday  a  pittance  at  dinner  and  at 
supper,  and  on  Sunday  at  dinner.  And  if  it  be  in  Lent  or  should  be  a  fast 
day,  they  should  have  a  pittance  on  the  Saturday  at  dinner,  and  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  at  dinner  and  at  supper.  And  if  there  shall  be  any  brother  who  shall 
have  need  to  lie  bled  on  another  day  than  the  Saturday,  he  can  eat  at  the  table 
of  the  Infirmary.  Because  it  is  not  customary  to  place  a  pittance  on  the 
table,  except  on  the  Saturdays  [A  pittance  was  an  additional  allowance  of 
food,  wine,  clothing,  etc.,  issued  on  special  occasions,  or  for  some  particular 
reason].  .  .  . 

121.  Which  states  how  a  brother  should  be  received. 

Here  we  find  the  interesting  ceremony  of  initiation.  The  candidate 
had  to  take  the  usual  vows  of  obedience,  jHiverty  and  chastity,  and 
in  addition,  the  projier  resjiect  for  the  sick.  The  text  continues : 

‘  Also  we  make  another  promise,  which  no  f)ther  people  make,  for  you 
promise  to  l)e  the  serf  and  slave  of  our  lords  the  sick.’  And  to  each  of  these 
things  he  [the  candidate]  should  reply:  ‘  Yes,  if  it  please  God.’ 

(J.-M.-A.  Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Cartulaire-General  des  Hospitallers  de 
S.  Jean  Jerusalem  (1100-1310),  Paris,  1894,  4  folios;  E.  J.  King,  The 
Rule  Statutes  and  Customs  of  the  Hospitallers,  1099-1310,  London, 
1934,  p.  234.) 


Organization  of  the  Order 

The  head  of  the  Order  is  the  Grand  Master  who  is  elected  for 
life.  By  Papal  decree  he  has  the  rank  of  Prince,  the  precedence  of 
a  Cardinal  and  the  title  Most  Eminent  Highness.  The  present  Grand 
Master  is  Prince  Chigi-Albani,  the  seventy-sixth  holder  of  this 
exalted  office.  The  Order  was  originally  composed  of  Knights, 
Chaplains,  and  servants.  Later  there  were  added  persons  called 
Donats,  who  had  made  contributions  to  the  Order’s  treasury.  The 
heads  of  the  Priories  and  Commanderies  were  known  respectively 
as  Priors  and  Commanders.  Besides  the  Priors  and  Grand  Com¬ 
manders,  the  order  had  Piliers,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Auberges 
of  the  Order  in  Rhodes  and  Malta.  These  three  grades  constituted 
the  Grand  Dignitaries  of  the  Order.  The  bailiffs,  or  baillis  were  in 
charge  of  bailwicks  or  bailliages  and  had  seats  in  the  Chapter- 
General. 
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It  was  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Rhodes  that  the  Grand  Master 
divided  the  Order  into  eight  Langues  or  tongues,  that  is,  countries. 
These  were  subdivided  into  Grand  Priories.  The  Grand  Priories 
were  divided  into  Bailiwicks  (presided  over  by  a  Bailiff)  and  the 
Bailiwicks  in  turn  were  divided  into  Commanderies. 


First  Langue. 

Second  Langue. 
Third  Langue. 

h'ourth  Langue. 

Fifth  Langue. 

Sixth  Langue. 

Seventh  Langue. 


Eighth  Langue. 


Provence,  including  the  Priories  of  St.  Gilles  and 
Toulouse. 

Auvergne,  consisting  of  the  Priory  of  Auvergne. 

Prance,  including  the  Priories  of  France,  Aqui¬ 
taine  and  Chamiiagne. 

Italy,  including  the  Priories  of  Lombardy,  Rome, 
\'^enice.  Pisa,  Capua,  Barletta  and  Messina. 

Aragon,  including  the  Priories  of  .\ragon,  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Navarre. 

England,  including  the  Priories  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Priory  of  Torphichen  in  Scotland 
was  considered  a  jiertaining  to  the  English 
Langue. 

Germany,  including  the  Priories  of  Germany 
(Heitersheim)  and  Bohemia  (Austria),  the 
bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Priories  of 
Hungary,  Dacia  and  Poland.  The  Priory  of 
Germany  embraced  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  Priory  of  Dacia  em¬ 
braced  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 

Castile,  including  the  Priories  of  Castile  and  Leon 
as  well  as  that  of  Portugal. 


The  English  langue  was  abolished  by  Henry  VHI,  as  we  shall  see, 
but  was  reestablished  by  his  daughter  Queen  Mary,  only  again  to  be 
suppressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  .\t  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  was  created  a  short-lived  .\nglo-Bavarian  langue.  The 
Tsar  Paul  I  of  Russia,  during  the  period  that  he  was  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order,  created  two  Russian  Priories. 

There  were  high  offices  which  had  to  be  filled  from  certain  langues. 
The  Grand  Commander  or  Grand  Preceptor,  who  took  precedence 
immediately  after  the  Grand  Master,  serving  in  his  stead  during  his 
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absence  or  sickness,  was  always  from  the  languc  of  Provence.  The 
Grand  Marshal  in  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Order  was 
from  the  langue  of  Auvergne.  The  Grand  Hospitaller  who  sujierin- 
tended  the  welfare  of  the  jiatients  in  the  hospital  was  from  the 
langue  of  France.  The  Draper  who  was  charged  with  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  clothing  of  the  Knights  and  others  was  from  the 
langue  of  Spain,  and  after  its  suppression,  from  the  langue  of 
.\ragon.  The  title  of  this  officer  was  later  changed  to  Grand  Con¬ 
servator.  The  Admiral  had  control  of  the  navy  in  time  of  war  and 
was  chosen  from  the  langue  of  Italy.  The  English  langue  supplied 
the  officer  known  as  the  T urcopolier,  who  commanded  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  light  cavalry  known  as  Turcopoles.*  After  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  English  langue  the  office  was  filled  only  by  temjK)rary 
appointments,  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  English  or  sixth 
langue.  The  Grand  Bailli  (Bailiff)  who  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  old  city  and  of  Gozo  was  from  the  German 
Langue.  The  Grand  Chancellor  was  from  the  langue  of  Castile. 

At  first  no  knight  was  admitted  to  the  Order  who  could  not  offer 
the  strictest  proofs  of  noble  descent  on  both  sides  of  his  family. 
They  paid  a  large  fee  into  the  Order’s  treasury  and  took  the  re¬ 
quired  vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience.  The  chaplains  too 
had  to  offer  proofs  of  noble  lineage.  Later  there  was  added  another 
class  of  Knights,  known  as  Knights  of  Grace  (to  distinguish  them 
from  the  former  who  were  known  as  Knights  of  Justice).  The 
new  class  of  Knights  were  not  required  to  prove  noble  descent, 
hut  were  admitted  in  recognition  of  work  done  or  contributions 
made.  These  Knights  were  also  known  as  Knights  of  Magistral 
Groce  and  finally  as  Magistral  Knights.  The  Knights  who  have 
proved  the  reijuired  noble  descent  are  known  as  Knights  of  Honor 
and  Devotion.  Similarly  each  class  of  Knights  may  l^e  promoted 
to  lie.  respectively  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  Honor  and  Der’otion  or 
Magistral  Knights  Grand  Cross.  There  are  also  chaplains  who  have 
not  lieen  required  to  prove  noble  descent. 

•The  word  Turcopolc  is  from  the  Greek  meaning  “son  of  the 

Turk.”  In  Syria  the  term  was  given  to  the  children  of  Christian  fathers  and  native 
mothers.  .\%  light  cavalry  the  Turcopoles  were  armed  and  equipped  as  horse- 
howmen  like  their  Turkish  opponents. 
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Other  terms  used  in  the  Order  with  s|)ecial  significance  must  be 
ex|)lained  here.  The  Holy  Religion  means  the  Order  of  Saint  John 
itself.  The  term  “  Religion  ”  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  con- 


Fig.  16. 

A  Knight  Hospitaller  in  armor  with  the  tunic  of  the  Order  over  his  breastplate. 
Pinturicchio’s  portrait  of  .\lberto  .Aringhieri.  Chapel  of  St.  John  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Siena. 

fraternity.  The  Hospitallers  referred  to  themselves  as  one  “  Religion  ” 
and  the  Templars  were  a  different  “  Religion.”  There  were  likewise 
yet  other  ”  Religions,”  such  as  the  Knights  of  Saint  Lazarus,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  others.  The  Convent  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Order.  “  The  Convent.”  say  the  Statutes.  ”  is  the  place  where 
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the  Master,  or  his  Lieutenant,  the  Church,  the  Hospital,  and  the 
Auberges  of  the  eight  Langues  are  together.”  Confratres  were 
societies  of  laymen  affiliated  with  the  Order  and  enjoying  its  spiritual 


Fig.  17. 

A  Knight  of  St.  John  in  Convent  dress. 


Portrait  of  .Alberto  .Aringhieri  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  John  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

In  the  background  are  seen  the  fortifications  at  Rhodes  and  some 
of  the  Hospitaller’s  galleys. 


privileges,  making  in  return  certain  fixed  donations.  Donats  are 
men  of  knightly  birth  but  who  cannot  comply  with  all  genealogical 
requirements  of  the  Order.  In  return  for  a  donation  they  were,  and 
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are,  permitted  to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  Hospital.  They  wear 
the  “  half-cross,”  that  is,  the  usual  badge  of  the  Order  minus  the 
upper  arm.  Caravans  were  the  military’  expeditions  against  the 
enemy,  the  brethren  detailed  for  such  duty’  being  caravaniers.  Each 
knight  was  expected  to  make  a  certain  number  of  caravans.  Passages 
were  voyages  to  the  Holy  Land  made  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
Later  the  term  connoted  the  money  paid  by  a  brother  on  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Order,  being  the  sum  originally  paid  to  the  shi|K)wner 
conducting  him  to  the  Convent  at  Acre  or  Rhodes.  The  Chapter- 
General  is  the  supreme  legislative  ix)wer  of  the  Order.  To  it  the 
Grand  Master,  otherwise  with  almost  absolute  power,  is  resjxmsible. 
The  Chapter-General  was  summoned  only  at  the  Master’s  discretion, 
except  on  the  death  of  the  Master  one  assembled  to  select  his  successor. 

More  recently  women  have  l)een  admitted  to  the  Order  as  Ladies 
of  Honor  and  Devotion,  or  Ladies  Magistral,  the  required  genea¬ 
logical  proofs  being  similar  to  those  expected  of  the  Knights.  The 
exact  requirements  vary  in  the  several  langues  but  all  presui)pose 
noble  descent.  In  general,  the  requirements  of  the  two  indejxjndent 
Orders  of  Saint  John  (respectively  in  Germany  and  in  Britain)  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Sovereign  Order.* 

*  Knights  of  Justice  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(Order  of  Malta)  must  be  unmarried.  Otherwise  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  that  grade  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  Devotion.  For 
the  Langue  of  Italy  the  candidate  must  prove  that  each  of  his  four  grandparents 
came  of  a  family  that  has  been  noble  for  not  less  than  200  years.  For  the  Langut 
of  Germany  (including  Hungary,  .\ustria,  etc.)  the  candidate  must  show  that  each 
of  his  great-great-grandparents  was  of  noble  birth.  This  is  the  rule  of  the  “six¬ 
teen  quarters  ”  so  often  mentioned  in  history.  For  the  British  .Association  the 
candidate  must  offer  the  same  proofs  as  for  the  Langues  of  Italy  or  (iermaiiy;  or 
he  may  prove  that  his  family  (male  line)  was  noble,  i.  e.,  entitled  to  arms,  as 
early  as  1485,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  of 
England,  which  is  considered  the  close  of  the  feudal  period.  The  Langue  of  Spain 
and  the  Portugese  .Assembly  require  the  candidate  to  prove  that  each  grand¬ 
parent  was  of  a  family  noble  for  at  least  a  century.  The  French  Association 
requires  the  candidate  to  show  that  each  great-grandparent  was  noble  (i.  c.. 
“eight  quarters”),  or  that  he  is  eligible  under  the  Italian  rules.  For  Switzerland, 
the  candidate  must  offer  proofs  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Italy, 
(jermany  or  France,  according  to  the  language  of  the  canton  in  which  he  resides. 
The  Netherlands  Association  requires,  in  general,  the  same  proofs  as  in  Spain.  It 
is  also  possible  for  knights  to  be  received  in  Gremio  Religionis,  that  is,  without 
belonging  to  any  langue  or  association. 
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The  ancient  dress  of  the  Knights  is  still  used  on  formal  occasions, 
as  well  as  a  more  modem  unifomi.  Under  the  Geneva  Convention 
the  Cross  of  Malta  is  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  by  l)elligerents 
in  war  as  is  the  Red  Cross.  There  is  no  emblem  more  familiar  than 
the  Maltese  Cross.  A  part  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  investitute 
consisted  in  the  Grand  Master’s  explaining  its  significance  to  the 
novice.  The  four  arms  stand  for  the  four  Christian  virtues: 
temperance,  pmdence.  justice  and  fortitude,  while  the  eight  jioints 
represent  the  beatitudes.  The  crown  from  which  the  Cross  is  sus¬ 
pended  typifies  the  sovereignty  of  the  Order. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  the  use  of  this  Cross  in  a  way 
not  approved  by  the  Order,  which  naturally  regards  its  ancient 
insignia  as  exclusively  its  own.  Many  of  the  orders  of  Euroiie  have 
copied  its  form.  Even  in  the  United  States  we  find  that  in  1896  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  was  assigned  as  a  badge,  “  a 
mo<lification  of  the  Cross  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  ”  (G.  O,  No. 
39,  War  Dept.,  1896).  There  are  no  less  than  fifteen  active  or 
reserve  regiments  of  the  American  Army  which  include  the  Maltese 
Cross  in  their  regimental  devices.  One  of  them,  the  65th  Infantry 
(Puerto  Rico)  has  a  shield  of  black  enamel  with  the  Cross  of  Malta 
superimiKised ! 

Of  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  a  modern  German  bard 
has  written : 

Wir  haben’s  getragen  achthundert  Jahr, 

Wir  haben’s  getragen  als  Heiligtum, 

Wir  haben’s  getragen  zu  Christi  Ruhni 
Als  Seiner  Junger  streitbare  Schar; 

Wir  hal)en’s  getragen  ini  heiligen  Land 
Auf  wogender  See  und  im  Wiistensand 
Ini  Kanipf  fur  den  Glaulien,  wo’s  inimer  auch  war; 

Sich  opfernder  Liebe  leuchtend  Panier, 

Ein  Hort  der  Kranken,  als  eilelste  Zier, 

Wir  haben’s  getragen  in  steter  Gefahr; 

Wir  haben’s  getragen  in  Leid  und  Lust: 

Das  Kreuz  mit  acht  Spitzen  auf  unserer  Brust. 

Man  laB’  es  in  Ehren  uns  ininierdar ! 

Wilhelm  von  Obernitz. 
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The  Occupation  of  Rhodes 

Even  while  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Order  of  Saint  John  had 
sovereign  rights,  but  in  Rhodes  absolute  autonomy  was  attained. 
The  Order  was  to  have  its  own  laws,  an  army  and  a  maritime  force 
of  its  own,  its  coinage,  its  ambassadors,  etc. 

The  conquest  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  some  of  the  neighiwring 
islands  was  proposed  to  Grand  Master  FouUjues  de  Villaret  in  1306 
by  Vignolo  de’  Vignoli,  a  Genoese.  It  is  probable  that  the  under¬ 
taking  was  initiated  in  the  same  year  with  the  occupation  of  the 
fortress  of  Feracio.  Diplomatic  negotiations  had  been  in  progress 
with  Byzantium,  which  exercised  sovereignty  over  Rhodes  and 
maintained  a  small  garrison  there.  When  these  came  to  nought, 
the  Grand  Master,  with  the  help  of  vessels  from  Genoa,  Marseilles 
and  Cyprus,  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  island  and  finally 
captured  it  in  1306.  For  more  than  two  centuries  thereafter  Rhodes 
was  the  home  of  the  Knights,  and  a  tower  of  strength  against  the 
Muslim.  With  the  capture  of  Rhodes  the  neighboring  islands  of 
Karki,  Alimnia,  Symi,  Episcopi,  Nisyros,  Lango  (Kos),  Kalimnos, 
Leros,  and  Kasteloro,  also  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Order. 
At  once  an  extensive  building  of  fortifications  commenced,  and 
it  was  on  account  of  the  increased  needs  of  the  Order  for  such  work, 
that  the  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  abolished  Order  of  the 
Temple  were  given  to  them.  The  Templars  had  found  no  means  of 
justifying  their  existence  since  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  had 
become  demoralized.  Their  arrest  was  ordered  in  1306  and  in  1312 
their  whole  property  was  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers. 

It  was  at  Rhodes  that  the  Order  was  best  able  to  develop.  The 
first  hospital  erected  there  soon  became  too  small  for  the  demands 
placed  upon  it.  Consequently  in  1440  there  was  constructed  a 
spacious  hospital  which  became  the  most  famous  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  building  stands  in  the  Via  dei  Cavalieri 
(Street  of  the  Knights)  and  since  restoration  by  the  Italians  under 
Professor  Amedeo  Maiuri,  is  used  as  a  museum  and  a  monument  to 
the  Knights.  Under  the  Turkish  domination  it  served  as  a  barracks, 
and  considerable  repair  was  necessary  for  the  Italians  to  restore  it. 
It  is  today  a  veritable  jewel  of  Gothic  art.  There  was  also  at  Rhodes 
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another  building,  constructed  by  Fra  Conienico  d’Aleniagna,  which 
for  a  time  served  the  Order  as  a  hospital.  The  hospitals  at  Rhodes 
were  carefully  organized,  surprisingly  like  some  of  the  institutions 
of  today  as  far  as  the  several  departments  went.  The  personnel  of  a 
hospital  consisted  of  a  Prodomo  or  superintendent,  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  writers  or  clerks  destined  for  administrative  work. 
One  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Order  was  the  Pilier  of  the 
French  livigue  who  bore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  title  of  Grand  Hospi¬ 
taller  and  who  had  direct  supervision  of  the  hospital. 

The  Order  at  Rhodes  rapidly  became  the  greatest  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1334  it  joined  France,  Venice,  and  Cyprus  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Turks  promoted  by  Pojie  Gregory  XII. 
The  Order’s  ten  galleys  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Upper 
iFIgean.  Smyrna  was  captured  in  1344  and  successfully  defended 
against  the  Turks.  It  and  the  important  region  surrounding  it 
were  held  by  the  Hospitallers  until  1402,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Tamerlaine. 

At  the  end  of  the  Great  Schism,  the  Pope  on  returning  from 
.\vignon  to  Rome,  desired  to  be  escorted  there  by  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John.  The  knights  were  headed  by  Grand  Master  John 
d’Heredia,  and  with  him  were  the  Priors  of  Saint  Gilles,  Rome 
and  England.  On  January  17,  1377,  His  Holiness,  Gregory  XI, 
made  his  state  entry  into  Rome,  and  thereafter  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  three  Priors  boarded  their  galleys  in 
Ostia  and  sailed  for  Rhodes.  Off  the  coast  of  Crete  they  encountered 
the  Venetian  fleet,  about  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Patras  from  the 
Turks,  and.  at  the  request  of  the  Venetian  Admiral,  they  joined 
the  enterprise.  Patras  was  carried  by  esclade  and  the  Grand  Master, 
despite  his  advanced  age,  was  first  up  the  ladders  and  slew  the 
Turkish  governor,  cutting  off  his  head  with  his  own  hand.  He  is 
often  depicted  as  holding  a  Turk’s  head  in  his  right  hand. 

The  Venetians  and  Hospitallers  next  attempted  to  capture  Corinth, 
but  not  only  failed,  but  the  Grand  Master  was  made  prisoner. 
“  In  vain  the  chevalrous  Prior  of  England,  Brother  Robert  Hales, 
the  very  model  of  Chaucer’s  ‘  verrey  parfit  gentyl  knyght,’  with  his 
brothers  of  St.  Gilles  and  Rome,  at  once  offered  themselves  as 
hostages  to  the  Turks  for  the  ransom  of  their  superior,  if  they  would 
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Fig.  18. 

Entrance  to  the  Fortifications  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Rhodes. 

(Photograph  made  in  1929.) 

The  victories  of  Tamerlaine  resulted  in  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years  of  inactivity  for  the  Knights.  They  occupied  the  time  in 
increasing  their  fortifications  and  also  in  works  of  piety.  In  1440 
the  galleys  of  the  Order  defeated  those  of' the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent 
to  attack  them,  while  four  years  la^er  the  Egyptians  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Rhodes  for  more  than  a  month.  From  this  time  forth  they 
were  never  a  menace  to  the  Order  of  Saint  John. 

But  a  far  more  sinister  danger  threatened  from  the  East.  The 


only  release  him.  But  the  Grand  Master  refused  to  allow  the  sacri¬ 
fice  to  be  made,  saying  that  their  Order  could  more  easily  spare  an 
old  man  like  himself  than  three  young  and  vigorous  knights,  and 
so  in  sorrow  and  bitter  disapjxiintment  they  continued  their  voyage 
to  Rhodes  "  (King,  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  Brit.  Emp.,  56). 
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Turks  were  becoming  more  and  more  powerful.  In  1453  they 
captured  Constantinople,  a  date  usually  accepted  as  the  end  of 
mediaeval  and  the  beginning  of  modern  history.  Now  was  Rhodes 
left  the  easternmost  outpost  of  Christendom  and  directly  subject 
to  the  assault  of  the  Moslems.  When  we  think  of  the  might  of  the 
Ottomans  and  the  small  number  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  it  is  most 
astonishing  that  the  Order  could  continue  its  resistance  for  some 
seventy  years. 

Had  the  attempts  to  maintain  a  series  of  treaties  between  Christian 
princes  for  the  defense  of  whatever  remained  of  Christendom  in 
the  Orient  been  successful,  Rhodes  might  have  been  saved.  Only 
in  1472,  after  Negroponte  (Eubea)  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  was 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Pope  Paul  II,  the  Venetian  Republic,  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Order  of  Rhodes.  The  already  old 
Sultan.  Mohomet  II,  who  had  conquered  Constantinople  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  Asia,  the  Balkans,  and  elsewhere, 
wished  to  crown  his  career  by  the  capture  of  Rhodes,  the  important 
Christian  base  in  the  East.  The  island  was  besieged  for  three  months 
in  1420,  but  the  bravery  of  the  Knights  under  Grand  Master 
d’Aubusson  prevailed  and  the  siege  was  raised.  Bayazid,  son  of 
Mahomet  II,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Order  and  gave  it  the 
precious  relic  of  the  arm  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  subsequent  history. 

The  young  Sultan  Solyman  ascended  the  Turkish  throne  in  1520 
and  began  his  reign  with  two  overwhelming  victories,  both  dis¬ 
astrous  to  Christianity.  The  first  was  the  capture  of  Belgrade  in 
1521;  the  second  the  capture  of  Rhodes  in  1522.  The  Grand 
Master,  LTsle-Adam.  realized  the  imminence  of  the  attack,  and 
reinforced  Rhodes  and  the  strongholds  of  the  other  islands  as 
best  he  could.  Help  from  the  Christian  world  was  sent.  The  heroism 
of  LTsle-.A.dam  and  his  Knights  has  been  sung  in  every  language. 
But  it  sufficed  not.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  composed  of  700  vessels, 
large  and  small,  under  Mustapha  Pasha.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
army  under  the  Grand  Vizer,  Piri  Pasha,  was  landed  on  the  island. 
•Additional  troops  came  from  Egypt.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
were  about  200,000  besiegers.  Opposed  to  them  were  300  Knights 
of  Rhodes  with  a  corresponding  number  of  their  servants  under 
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arms,  and  about  5,000  paid  militia,  as  well  as  a  few  thousand  armed 
Rhodians.  Notwithstanding  these  odds,  the  siege  lasted  for  six 
months  amid  many  episodes  of  fiery  valor  on  both  sides.  A  great 
part  of  the  defenders  were  killed,  the  population  of  the  island  deci¬ 
mated  and  the  fortifications  broken  down  at  many  points.  At  length 
the  Grand  Master  capitulated. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Solyman.  like  Saladin  of  old,  acted  with 
enlightenment  and  mercy.  He  allowed  the  knights  to  leave  Rhodes 
quietly  and  without  molestation,  and  to  embark  for  Christian  ter¬ 
ritory  on  their  own  vessels.  He  likewise  permitted  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  who  wished,  to  accompany  the  Knights,  and  granted 
them  twelve  days  to  collect  their  movable  property  and  place  it  aboard 
the  vessels  of  the  Order.  On  the  day  before  Christmas,  1522,  the 
Turkish  soldiers  entered  the  city  of  Rhodes,  Solyman  making  his 
solemn  entrance  two  days  later.  On  January  2,  1523,  the  Grand 
Master,  with  his  surviving  knights  and  some  thousands  of  Gredc 
refugees  sailed  for  Candia  (Crete)  and  Italy,  and  the  domination 
of  the  Order  of  Rhodes  was  at  an  end.  The  Emperor  Charles  V, 
who  had  abandoned  Rhodes  to  its  fate,  pronounced  the  verdict  of 
history ;  “  There  has  been  nothing  so  well  lost  in  the  world  as 
Rhodes.” 

The  glorious  defense  made  by  the  Knights  was  such  that  their 
fame  was  not  obscured,  but  thereafter  they  and  their  successors 
looked  back  on  this  beautiful  island  that  they  had  held  so  long  much 
as  the  Hebrews  looked  back  on  their  Land  of  Promise.  Rhodes 
remained  in  Turkish  possession  until  1912,  when,  with  Italy’s  victory 
over  Turkey,  it  came  into  possession  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
It  was  confirmed  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1923. 
Rhodes  has  been  restored  somewhat  to  its  old  beauty  and  it  was  a 
proud  day  for  the  modern  Knights  of  Saint  John  when  in  four 
hundred  years  later  (1929)  they  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  island 
and  the  Italian  langnc  took  possession  once  more,  its  ancient  Auherge, 
restored  through  the  generosity  of  Signor  Mussolini,  himself  a 
Magistral  Knight  of  the  Order.  The  ceremony  was  characterized 
by  all  the  splendor  of  ancient  times.  (Giovanii  Maurigi  di  Castel- 
maurigi — La  Crociera  dell’Ordine  di  Malta  a  Rodi  ed  a  Gerusa- 
lemme,  Firenze,  Bemporad.  1929). 
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The  Hospital  at  Rhodes 

The  original  establishment  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1311.  A 
decision  of  April  22  of  that  year  permitted  the  brothers  who  had 
voluntarily  left  the  habit  of  the  Order,  to  come  in  safety  to  Rhodes 
“  al  Hospital  des  seigneurs  malades.”  The  first  installation  was 
evidently  provisional  and  insufficient,  for  on  November  4,  1314,  a 
definite  decision  was  recorded  to  found  and  endow  a  hospital  “  in 
honor  of  God,  Our  Lady  and  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  to  which  80,000 
besants  are  appropriated  ”  and  that  it  will  serve  for  people  of  all 
lands.  A  similar  sum  was  donated  to  the  institution’s  upkeep. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  early  hospital 
nor  how  long  its  building  required,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  l)een 
completed  in  that  period.  Nicolo  Martoni  in  1394  mentions  the 
hospital  during  his  stay  at  Rhodes,  and  in  the  following  year 
(September  1395)  the  Seigneur  I’.Anglure  records  “the  hospital 
of  Saint  John,  called  the  infirmary,  in  which  poor  and  rich  are  care¬ 
fully  treated  when  they  are  ill.”  Roy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo  (1403) 
does  not  forget  to  list  among  the  principal  buildings  of  Rhodes 
“  le  grand  hdpital  pour  les  malades” 

Even  this  building  was  not  large  enough,  for  Grand  Master 
h'luvian.  in  his  will,  left  his  fortune  to  build  a  new  infirmary.  In 
1437,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  Grand  Master  made  his  bequest; 
“  E  sentendosi  molto  aggravato,  fece  il  suo  dispropriamento.  nel 
quale  lascio  e  ordino  che  dal  danaro  suo  s’edificasse  una  nova  Infer- 
meria  in  Rodi :  e  di  cio  lascio  esecutore  fra  Giovanni  Morello,  Prior 
della  Chiesa  e  fra  Giovanni  Cavaglione,  Gran  Comendatore  ”  (Bosio, 
II,  209).  The  work  was  begun  by  Pierre  Morel,  under  Grand  Master 
de  Lastic  in  1439  or  1440,  and  after  several  interruptions,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1478  under  Grand  Master  d’Aubusson.  The  hospital  build¬ 
ing  and  church  were  in  the  building  known  as  the  Collechium.  This 
splendid  structure  has  come  down  to  us  almost  intact,  just  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  so  many  pilgrims.  The  beautifully  carved  gates,  however, 
were  taken  to  Paris  in  1836  and  are  now  in  the  Salle  des  Croisades  at 
Versailles.  Ever  after  the  loss  of  Rhodes  the  memory  of  this  Infer- 
meria  was  a  precious  thing  to  the  Knights.  By  1510  the  hospital  was 
again  so  crowded  that  incurables  could  no  longer  be  admitted,  so  that 
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the  Chapter-General  on  December  20  of  that  year  ordered  a  place  to 
be  provided  for  them  outside.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  storehouses  of 


Fig.  21.  l! 

Carved  cedar  doors  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  |i 

Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 

Now  in  the  Salle  des  Croisades  at  the  Museum  of 
Versailles,  to  which  they  were  transported  in  1836.  be¬ 
ing  a  gift  to  King  Louis-Philippe  by  Sultan  Mahmoud 
of  Turkey. 

the  Hospital  continued  to  be  used,  and  the  first  floor  even  served  as 
quarters  for  invalids  of  the  Morea  campaign  in  1826.  It  was  finally 
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transformed  into  barracks  and  continued  to  lx;  used  for  such  purjK)se 
until  the  Italians  took  the  island  in  1912. 

The  Italians  have  removed  all  construction  of  the  Ottomans.  The 
heavy  coats  of  whitewash  were  taken  from  the  walls,  and  building 
restored  as  the  gem  of  ancient  art  that  visitors  now  see.  The 
front  facing  Porta  d’.\rnaldo  had  eight  Byzantine  arches.  The 


Fig.  22. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Infcrmcria  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Rhodes. 

The  arms  of  Grand  Master  d’.^ubusson  are  seen  on  the  columns. 

(From  Maiuri’s  Piccolo  Cicerone  Moderno  No.  21.) 

ground  floor  was  given  over  to  shops  of  the  Street  of  the  Knights. 
These  were  anciently  rented  and  the  funds  derived  therefrom 
served  to  increase  the  treasury  of  the  Order.  Careful  architec¬ 
tural  study  of  the  building  is  to  be  found  in  such  works  as  that 
of  -Mbert  Gabriel,  too  long  to  lx;  given  here.  A  few  words  must, 
therefore,  suffice.  The  Great  Hall  is  a  vast  rectangle  51  metres  long 
by  12  metres  wide.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  long  row  of 
octagonal  columns,  each  bearing  the  cross  of  Grand  Master  d’.\ubus- 
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son’s  family  arms.  Twelve  rectangular  windows,  80  by  100  centi¬ 
metres  face  the  east,  five  the  west  and  two  the  south.  Two  much 
larger  windows  look  out  on  the  Street  of  the  Knights.  The  ceiling 
is  of  cypress  wood  decorated  with  the  Arms  of  the  successive  Grand 
Masters  and  the  Cross  of  St.  John.  The  floor  is  made  of  large  stone 
flags.  To  the  southwest  of  this  large  hall  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  rooms.  Nearby  are  the  kitchens  and  refectory.  There  are 


Fig.  23. 

The  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 

(From  Gabriel’s  La  Cite  de  Rhodes,  1310-1522.) 

The  rooms  opening  on  this  gallery  are  now  thought  to  have  been  for  isolation 
of  patients  with  communicable  diseases — a  most  advanced  idea  for  that  day. 

also  rooms  that  were  probably  used  as  administrative  offices, 
baths,  etc.  There  are  two  courts,  the  larger  or  northern  measuring 
21.5  by  23  metres.  The  smaller  southern  court  measures  8  by  7 
metres  (Gabriel,  p.  28). 

Around  the  first  floor,  i.  e.,  the  one  alxjve  the  level  of  the  street, 
is  a  large  paved  gallery,  each  side  of  which  has  five  arches.  Oi)ening 
on  this  gallery  is  a  series  of  eleven  rooms  of  about  the  same  size, 
formerly  thought  to  have  been  used  as  (juarters  for  pilgrims,  but 
more  recent  opinion  is  that  they  may  have  been  isolation  rooms  for 
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certain  jiatients — a  very  advanced  idea  indeed  for  the  fourteenth 
century !  Off  the  south  aisle  are  the  quarters  for  the  nurses,  servants 
and  other  hospital  iiersonnel.  A  large  apartment  was  reserved  for 
the  pharmacy.  The  gallery’  o|x;ned  on  a  series  of  terraces.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  resiiects  the  style  of  the  Hospital  at  Rhodes  followed 
that  of  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  thus  perjietuating  the  traditions  of 
the  Order. 

The  jirimitive  Hospital  at  Rhodes  was  called  Ospital  or  Infcrmeria, 
but  the  fifteenth  century  building  was  always  known  as  the  Infirmary, 
the  term  Xcnodochiiim  lieing  used  in  an  inscription  of  1440.  As  in 
other  hospitals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  first  one  at  Rhodes  was  not 
only  for  the  care  of  patients,  but  also  for  the  accommodation  of  pil¬ 
grims.  As  Grand  Master  Lastic  said  in  1445 :  “  Qncccunque  nostra 
possiiict  rcligiosa  congregatio,  non  nostra,  scd  paitpenim  stmt,  dc- 
biliinn  at  infinnorum”  Such  was  the  role  of  the  hosjiital  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  hospital  built  from  1440  to  1489  was,  on  the  contrary’, 
exclusively  for  the  sick  or  wounded.  We  have  no  evidence  that 
pilgrims  were  ever  quartered  there  which  is  the  basis  of  the  state¬ 
ment  above  that  the  small  rooms  were  more  probably  for  special 
patients.  In  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hospice  of  Saint 
Catherine  was  open  to  travelers.  Indeed  it  was  sometimes  complained 
that  while  patients  were  well  cared  for,  ordinary  visitors  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  suitable  quarters. 

The  Infcrmeria  at  Rhodes  was  a  hospital  in  the  modern  sense.  It 
received  patients  of  both  sexes,  including  abandoned  infants.  The 
hospital  regulations  first  codified  by  Raymond  du  Puy  and  later 
completed  by  Roger  des  Moulins  were  most  specific.  The  Hospitaller, 
who  was  the  Pilier  of  the  French  langne  was  required  to  report  in 
detail  to  the  Chapter-General.  He  was  assisted  by  two  prud’hommes 
chosen  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Council,  who  had  to  prepare 
inventories  of  hospital  materiel. 

The  physicians  “  aornez  de  science  et  practique,  Iwnnestes  per- 
sonncs,  cxpers  et  graz'es,”  were  reijuired  to  take  a  solemn  oath  liefore 
the  Hospitalier  and  representatives  of  the  eight  langues.  They  had 
to  visit  patients  at  least  twice  a  day,  assisted  by  the  nurses  (men). 
Two  surgeons  and  an  apothecary  were  also  of  the  staff.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  a  prior  and  a  chaplain  said  Mass  in  the  chajiel,  being  charged 
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with  administering  the  Sacraments  to  the  patients,  and,  when  neces¬ 
sary',  saying  the  office  for  the  dead. 


PHODE5 


Fig.  24. 

Ground  Floor  Plan  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 
(From  Gabriel’s  La  Cite  de  Rhodes,  1310-1522.) 

On  admission  to  the  Hospital  the  patients  were  required  to  bathe, 
confess,  communicate,  and  make  their  wills  before  the  Prior.  They 
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were  not  permitted  to  disobey  orders  of  the  physicians,  nor  to  change 
the  prescrilied  regimen,  but  were  always  treated  with  extreme  solici¬ 
tude.  Each  had  his  own  lied,  jirotected  by  curtains,  and  might  choose 
his  food,  which  was  served  from  silver  vessels. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Order  were  strict  as  to  the  treatment  due  the 
patients:  i  Signori  Infcrmi  or  les  Seigneurs  Malades.  The  Statute 
stated:  “  Et  vestitus  sit  humilis,  qiti  Domini  nostri  pauperes,  quorum 
serz'os  nos  esse  fatemur,  nudi  et  sordidi  incedunt.  Et  turpi  est  serz’o 
ut  sit  superhus  et  Dominus  ejus  humilis  ”  (Cart.  T.  1,  No.  70). 

The  Grand  Master,  who  had  at  first  been  called  the  “  Master  of 
the  Hospital,”  was  jiersonally  responsible  to  the  Order  for  the  care 
of  the  iHKjr  and  sick,  as  “  Sanctce  Domus  Hospitalis  Santi  Johannis 
Jerosolimitoni  Magister  humilis  et  pauperum  Christi  custos."  This 
duty  was  jx^rformed  conscientiously  as  enjoined  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Order.  It  was  only  when  the  work  grew  too  heavy  for  the  Grand 
Master  to  su|)erintend  in  iierson  that  he  was  assisted  by  the  Hospi- 
talicr.  The  importance  of  the  latter  office  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
it  ranks  only  lielow  the  Chancellor  and  the  Marshal. 

The  Erate  deU’Infermerio  had  to  visit  the  sick  mornings  and 
evenings.  He  had  charge  of  bi'd  linens  and  other  supplies.  There 
was  also  a  scribe  for  clerical  duty.  All  the  personnel  were  under  the 
oath  of  jxiverty,  and  even  the  acceptance  of  presents  was  forbidden. 

When  convalescent,  patients  were  not  allowed  to  make  unnecessary 
noise,  to  play  cards  or  dice,  or  to  read  aloud.  The  rules  of  the  In¬ 
firmary  were  inscribed  on  parchment  and  hung  by  a  chain  on  the 
ward.  The  sfiecial  prayer,  to  lie  mentioned  later,  was  in  use  in  the 
hospital  of  Rhodes.  Cf.  Albert  Gabriel,  La  Cite  de  Rhodes,  1310- 
1522,  Paris.  1923. 

In  the  words  of  Schiller : 

Aber  ein  schonerer  Schmuck  unigiebt  euch. 

Die  Schurze  des  Warters,  wenn  ihr  Lowen  der  Schlacht, 

Sohne  des  edelsten  Stammes, 

Dient  an  des  Kranken  Bett,  dem  Lechzenden  Labung  bereitet. 

Morbus  Sancti  Johannis 

In  De  cultu  S.  Johannis  Baptistce  (Rome,  1755),  Paciaudius 
described  a  malady  which  attacked  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  patient. 


and  which  he  considered  to  have  been  epilepsy.  Sufferers  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  resort,  on  the  feast  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  church  at 


Fig.  25. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 
(From  Gabriel’s  La  Cite  de  Rhodes,  1310-1522.) 


Cretil,  about  two  leagues  from  Paris,  where  rejxjsed  the  lx)nes  of 
certain  martyrs  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar.  From 
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the  cures  effected,  the  disease  acquired  the  name  Morbus  Sancti 
Johannis.  It  was  thought  that  the  poz’cri  attrati  di  mani  c  di  piede 
were  jiatients  whose  flexor  muscles  and  nerves  were  so  distorted, 
contracted  and  stiffened,  as  to  cause  a  deformity  and  wasting  of  the 
extremities.  It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  identify  this  as  epilepsy,  but 
the  condition  was  considered  a  clinical  entity  and  the  disease  of 
Saint  John  was  almost  as  well  known  as  that  to  which  the  name  of 
Saint  Vitus  is  attached  (Cf.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  The  Regulations 
of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  Note  A,  p.  43). 

Public  Health  Measures  at  Rhodes 

In  Rhodes  there  were  several  important  sanitary  measures  intro¬ 
duced.  Under  Grand  Master  d’Aubusson  (1503-1512),  among  other 
municipal  ordinances,  there  was  one  creating  a  health  commission 
{Domini  Sanitatis).  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Order 
and  citizens  of  the  town  (two  Greeks  and  two  Franks),  besides  the 
physicians  and  apothecaries  of  the  Hospital.  During  the  epidemic  of 
plague  a  strict  quarantine  was  enforced.  All  persons  who  had  been 
exposed  to  the  disease  were  isolated  for  a  period  of  forty  days 
(hence  our  term  “quarantine”)  and  if  such  exposure  had  been 
through  their  fault,  a  fine  of  50  ducats  was  imposed.  If  plague  were 
present  on  ships  in  the  harbor,  men  were  prohibited  under  pain  of 
death  from  coming  ashore.  Less  serious  violations  of  the  rules  were 
punished  by  fines.  After  recovery  from  or  exposure  to  the  disease, 
visitors  were  not  jiermitted  until  permissions  of  the  chief  physician 
was  obtained.  Apothecaries  who  sold  inferior  drugs  were  subject 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  same  applied  to  careless  or  un¬ 
skilled  compounding. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  the  infermeria  had  been  in  effect  since  the 
earlier  hospitals  of  the  Order.  For  example,  the  Statutes  of  1181 
require  that  there  lie  a  table  for  sick  brethren  apart  from  that  of  the 
Convent,  but  near  the  Infirmary,  and  that  such  sick  brethren  lie 
allowed  any  food  they  might  desire,  so  far  as  the  abilities  of  the 
House  might  permit.  On  the  other  hand  the  brethren  were  held 
strictly  to  the  principles  that  the  patients  must  be  considered  first  in 
all  things.  “If  any  brother,  who  has  his  duty  in  the  Infirmary,  do 
not  give  to  the  sick  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  them  or  if  he  do 
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not  give  them  to  eat  before  the  brethren  go  to  eat,  and  all  things  as 
provided  by  the  House,  let  him  undergo  the  Septaine  (seven  days 
ixjnance.  including  flogging  every  Wednesday  and  Friday)”  (King, 
Rules  &c.  of  the  Hospitalers,  .169).  In  the  Hospital  at  Rhodes, 
for  the  first  time,  patients  with  incurable  diseases  were  separated 
from  all  others. 


Fig.  26. 

Bronze  morter  from  the  Pharmacy  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 

Presented  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Turkey  to 
Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  in  1836.  Now 
in  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 


The  Aubergcs  of  Rhodes 

The  term  Auberge  ap|)ears  frequently  in  accounts  of  the  life  of 
the  Hospitallers  in  Rhodes  and  Malta,  having  been  used  as  early  as 
1311.  The  Knights  of  each  nation  were  under  the  authority  of  a 
Bailiff  who  was  president  of  the  longue,  holding  the  title  of  Pilier. 
The  Auberge  was  more  than  quarters  for  the  Knights  of  a  longue. 
It  was  at  once  a  sort  of  club,  a  meeting  place,  being  compared  by 
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some  writers  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 
The  eight  langues  had  auberges  at  Rhodes,  and  most  of  the  lieautiful 
buildings,  having  survived  Turkish  rule  and  after  restoration  by  the 
Italian  authorities,  are  today  excellent  examples  of  the  highest  art 
of  the  period.  It  is  likely  that  the  Knights  did  not  sleep  in  the 
Auberges,  but  met  there  for  meals  and  for  the  assemblies  of  the 


The  Auberge  of  the  Langue  of  England  at  Rhodes. 


longue.  There  were,  however,  rooms  in  the  Auberges  for  pilgrims  of 
note  or  other  visitors.  Today  the  Auberges  of  France,  Spain, 
Provence.  Italy  and  Auvergne  are  standing.  That  of  England  has 
been  destroyed,  but  thanks  to  the  Italian  Service  of  Antiquities,  the 
ruins  have  been  uncovered  so  that  the  form  of  the  building  may 
be  seen.  Of  the  Auberge  of  Germany  no  trace  remains.  The  system 
of  Auberges  was  continued  when  the  Order  occupied  Malta. 
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Other  Hospitals  of  the  Order  throughout  Christendom 

It  must  not  l)e  thought  that  the  great  hospitals  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  at  Rhodes  and  later  at  Malta  were  the  only  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  maintained  by  the  Knights.  Commanderies 
were  scattered  from  one  end  of  Eurofie  to  the  other,  and  nearly  every 
one  of  them  had  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  true  that  the 
word  “  hospice  ”  did  not  precisely  connote  a  hospital  as  we  now  use 
the  term.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  a  true  hospital  and  a 
place  where  the  wear}’  traveler  might  find  rest  and  safety.  High¬ 
ways  were  lieset  with  dangers  and  even  pilgrims  were  not  secure 
Moreover  the  giving  of  alms  was  held  a  sacred  duty  and  ixx)r  folk 
were  afforded  shelter  in  “  hospices.”  The  traditions  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  were  strong  and  their  very  name  implied  succour  to  the 
needy,  be  they  wayfarers  or  the  sick  and  wounded.  When  epidemics 
visited  Europe  their  victims  were  admitted  to  the  hospitals  and  were 
nursed  and  treated  according  to  the  medical  lights  of  the  time. 

Even  with  the  growth  to  power  and  wealth,  the  Order,  though 
made  up  of  the  scions  of  the  most  noble  families  in  each  land,  never 
forgot  its  first  duty.  Pojje  Paschal  II  in  the  Bull  of  1113,  by  which 
he  took  the  Order  under  his  protection,  called  the  hospital  “  That 
house  of  God,  for  the  supjiort  of  pilgrims  and  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.”  Grand  Master  Raymond  du  Puy,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
militarized  the  Order,  formulated  the  statutes  prescribing  the  manner 
in  which  ‘‘  Our  Lords  the  Sick  ”  were  to  be  treated,  and  these 
statutes  applied  not  only  to  the  great  hospitals  but  to  the  smaller 
ones  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  patients  were  not  mere 
“  cases  ”  as  one  sometimes  fears  they  are  in  certain  modem  hospitals, 
but  beings  entitled  to  love  and  respect.  Perhaps  with  our  progress 
in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  we  have  lost  much  of  this  old 
feeling,  even  though  our  methods  of  treating  disease  be  so  much 
more  advanced. 

The  traditions  and  teachings  of  the  Hospitallers,  brought  from 
Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  the  other  seats  of  the  Order,  spread  far  and 
wide.  Though  many  of  the  “  hospitals  ”  of  the  Knights  were  feudal 
castles,  there  were  always  rooms  set  aside  for  travelers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  who  were  ill.  These  were  of  great  importance 
along  the  lines  of  travel  and  at  seaports. 
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Gradually  even  many  of  the  “  hospitals  ”  established  by  other 
charitable  folk  were  placed  under  the  Hospitallers.  Many  place  names 
in  Italy,  “  Ospidale,”  Ospedaletto,”  etc.,  have  such  origin.  In  Lichten¬ 
stein,  Kuno  von  Buchsee  erected  a  hospice  for  the  poor  in  1180. 
This  and  the  town  hospital  at  Leobschutz  were  transferred  to  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  by  Duke  Grenzel  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur)'.  The  Catalan,  Mirey  y  Sens,  tells  of  the  cclles,  as  they  were 
called,  scattered  along  the  road  from  Roussillon  to  Cataluna  and 
which  antidated  the  Hospitallers.  They  were,  however,  given  over 
to  the  Knights,  and  many  remains  still  exist.  The  hospice  at  Campo- 
bello  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Conquistador  King  after  he  had 
taken  Evora  from  the  Saracens  in  1156,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
possessions  of  the  Order  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Along  the  Roman 
road  from  Macon  to  Autun  and  on  the  Col  de  S.  Roman  were 
hospices  which  seem  to  have  antedated  the  Knights’  hospitals.  The 
hospital  of  Saint-Sanson  de  Dousi  in  Picardy,  was  founded  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  1218,  and  functioned  for  almost  a 
century  under  the  Church  in  Douai.  But  in  1309  it  was,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  brothers  who  administered  it,  united  to  the  Order  of 
the  Hospitallers. 

The  Hospedaletto  at  Verona,  afterwards  made  famous  by  the 
ministrations  of  Santa  Toscana,  was  erected,  says  Biancolini,  to 
accommodate  “soldiers  going  to  Jerusalem,”  but  after  1154  it  too 
was  administered  by  the  Hospitallers.  Magnifred,  a  priest,  founded 
a  hospital  at  Sanguinario  near  Emelia  before  1095,  and  bequeathed 
an  endowment  for  two  houses  of  nuns  to  administer  it,  but  before 
1239  it  liecame  known  as  the  “  Hospital  de  S.  Giovanni”  (Braja). 
The  Os|x;dale  dei  Pelligrini  at  Asti  was  founded  by  Pietro  Fantini  e 
Soldano  before  the  advent  of  the  military  orders.  Later  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  used  it  in  common,  but  in  1182  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Hospitallers.  The  hospital  of  S.  Sepolcro,  at  the  Ponte  Vecchio  in 
Florence,  founded  perhaps  in  the  year  1000,  has  been  mentioned. 
After  being  maintained  by  the  Chapter  of  San  Miniato  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  given  to  the  Templars  at  their  urgent  request,  by  the 
Bishop.  It,  of  course,  passed  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  its  first  com¬ 
mander  was  Fra  Tomasso  di  Proto,  also  the  director  of  the  Hospital 
of  San  Paolo  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  The  hospital  at- 
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tached  to  the  Commandery  of  San  Jacopo  di  Campo  CorboHni,  also 
in  Florence,  began  as  an  annex  of  a  convent  for  women,  founded 
before  1246  by  Lipjx)  Forese,  as  a  stone  tablet  of  1311  states.  Later 
it  too  was  transferred  to  the  Hospitallers. 

It  frequently  happened  that  donors  of  property  to  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John,  stipulated  that  a  hospice  be  erected  thereon.  At  Beaune, 
on  the  Roman  road,  within  the  Commandery  of  Bellecroix,  the 
Seigneur  de  Marilly  gave  them  such  proixjrty  in  1214  “  to  aid  in  the 
reception  of  pilgrims.  The  patronage  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Toumcwi 
(Commandery  of  Devesset)  was  ceded  them  in  1305  by  Guy,  Seigneur 
de  Toumon,  who  was  about  to  enter  the  Order.  It  was  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  hospital  behind  the  church  to  be  devoted  to  “  the 
reception  of  all  poor  travelers,”  his  sole  condition  being  that  they 
should  never  fortify  it.  It  was  afterwards  rented  by  the  commune 
as  a  pest-house,  the  Commandery  rebuilding  it  so  as  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  doctors  and  a  priest  and  the  ”  mendicants  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  sick.”  At  Frilwurg  the  town  granted  the  Knights 
a  peninsula  in  the  Sarine  for  erection  of  their  hospice.  The  Bishop 
of  Die  gave  them  a  church  at  Gap,  and  at  once  they  erected  a  hospice. 

Arturo  de  Varma  in  1 199  ceded  property  in  the  territory  of  Sacilc, 
Collato  and  Susans  (Grand  Priory  of  Venice),  to  erect  a  hospital 
“  in  honor  of  God,  His  Blessed  Son,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Jerusalem.”  The  foundation  of  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  was 
the  condition  on  which  the  Bishop  ceded  San  Giovanni  of  Udine  to 
the  Knights. 

The  hospices  along  mountain  roads  or  on  the  highways  frequented 
by  pilgrims  were  many.  The  Commandery  of  Montbellet  established 
one  on  the  Roman  road  where  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Col  de  Charcuble 
necessitated  relays  of  horses.  The  Hospital  of  Ysot  in  the  wild 
mountainous  district  of  the  Rialp  belonged  to  the  Knights  before 
1190.  The  hospices  throughout  Bearn  were  used  by  pilgrims  to 
Campostello.  The  Grand  Priory  of  Crato  maintained  a  Casa  de 
Misericordia,  outside  its  walls,  to  which  was  attached  the  splendid 
church,  still  conserved,  of  Nostra  Sehora  da  Concer<;a.  The  old  name 
Lo  Hospital  is  still  attached  to  the  old  Commandery  of  Olibeira,  in 
the  Beira  Alta,  some  sixty  kilometres  east  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal. 

Important  river  crossings  were  also  sites  for  hospices  for  pilgrims. 
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There  was  one  in  the  Commandery  of  Bellecombe,  at  Peage  de 
Septisni  Ponas,  and  a  boat  was  kept  to  convey  pilgrims  across  the 
Vare  to  the  Hospice  of  San  Giovanni  di  Nizza,  near  which  at  the 
|)ort  of  Villefranche,  the  Order’s  galleys  were  built,  and  often  rode 
at  anchor  in  the  Porto  San  Lambeto.  Other  such  hospices  were  at 
Aix,  on  the  pilgrim  road  at  Marseilles,  at  Arles,  and  at  Toulouse. 


I'ig.  28. 

The  East  Facade  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  at  Rhodes. 
(Photograph  made  in  1932.) 


Brindisi  was  the  bridge  head  for  the  Levant,  and  about  A.  D.  1300 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John  built  there  a  hospital  furnished  with 
galleries,  ixirticoes  etc.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Protector  and  called 
San  Giovanni  a  Marnggio,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  land 
donated  by  the  widow  of  a  knight  of  Brindisi,  named  Pandi,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  entrance  into  the  order  of  her  only  son.  The  Church 
practiced  the  Greek  Rite  as  late  as  1680.  In  1743  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  but  was  restored  in  1752  by  Commander  Constantino 
Ghisi.  The  hospital  is  commemorated  by  an  appropriate  inscription 
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on  the  Palazzo  Cocoto  (A.  A.  Bemardy,  Archizno  Storico  di  Malta 
1936,  VII,  243). 

The  Gothic  house  close  to  the  ix)rtico  of  the  Knights’  church  of 
San  Sepolcro  at  Barletta,  facing  the  street  still  called  Via  Ospisio 
Pellegrini,  served  the  pilgrims  embarking  at  that  port  and  at  Naples 
(Radogna).  The  Ospedale  dei  Pellegrini  at  Naples,  which  still 
functions,  was  built  lietween  1 564  and  1 573,  by  one  of  the  Hospitallers. 
By  a  deed,  the  daughter  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  gave  to  the 
Hospitallers  a  piece  of  land  “  for  the  care  of  pilgrims  ”  in  their 
hospital.  This  document  is  still  in  the  Naples  archives. 

With  some  of  these  establishments  may  have  been  primarily  lodg¬ 
ing  houses,  many  of  the  donations  are  designated  as  being  for  the 
“  sick  poor,”  That  at  Aix,  for  example,  was  for  the  “  sick  iKX)r,” 
and  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Prior  and  Priests  of  Saint  John  (until 
the  Council  of  Trent  abolished  the  Messe  Scche)  to  go  there  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  chant  the  gospel  and  epistle,  just  as  they  did  in  the  great 
hospitals  at  Rhodes  and  at  Malta.  The  Hospice  at  Saint  Gilles  was 
for  “  sick  pilgrims,”  being  one  of  the  earliest  (1112).  The  Bishop 
of  Poland  founded  another  at  Posen  in  1170,  for  “the  poor  and 
sick.”  In  1125,  Bemat  de  Fraxinat,  a  noble  Catalan,  while  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  made  a  will  in  favor  of  the  Order’s 
hospital  at  Monte  Pelegrini,  leaving  all  his  proi)erty  “  to  God’s  poor 
and  the  Hospital  of  Jerusalem.” 

In  some  of  the  Commanderies,  there  were  hospitals  esi)ecially  for 
members  of  the  Order.  The  Grand  Priorj’  of  Saint  Gilles  founded 
one  in  1261  for  “  sick  brothers  and  donats.”  When  the  army  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  was  approaching  and  this  building  had  to  be 
demolished  and  the  Priory  removed  to  Arles,  the  office  of  Infirmiere 
was  continued.  When  leprosy  spread  over  Europe  with  the  return¬ 
ing  Crusaders,  Grand  Master  de  Revel  established  the  statute  “  if 
in  any  country  there  be  a  Brother  who  is  a  leper,  he  may  not  wear 
the  Habit  from  that  time  forward,  and  may  not  come  among  the 
Brethren,  but  he  should  be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  ”  (King, 
p.  77).  At  Cerisiers  in  the  Commandery  of  Launay-lez-Sens,  there 
was  a  hospital,  the  Maison  de  Soudet,  set  apart  for  those  of  the 
Order  so  afflicted,  and  ample  provisions  were  made  for  their  care 
and  sustenance.  A  leper  hospital  was  annexed  to  the  Hospital  La 
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Grayanes  in  the  Medoc  near  Benon  (Marquessac),  and  the  Bastide 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  south  of  Toulouse,  near  the  Route  des  Pyrenn^s 
had  one  from  the  lx;ginning.  This  later  served  as  an  ordinary 
hospital  when  leprosy  disappeared. 


The  Central  Gate  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  at  Rhodes.  (Photograph  made  in  1932.) 

The  Comniandery  of  San  Giovanni  Rignadello  originated  in  a 
group  of  |x;ople  who  cared  for  lepers  in  the  Order’s  hospital  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  hospital  annexed  to  the  Church  of  Rignadello 
outside  of  Porta  Maria  was  probably  for  lepers.  The  Ospedale  di 
V aili,  incorjiorated  with  it,  was  given  in  charge  of  the  Knights,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  hospital  at  Ponte  Monte  Gastello  (Corbucci). 
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There  were  lei)er  hospitals,  also,  at  Saint  Jacques  in  the  Comniandery 
of  Bellecroix  and  at  the  Commandery  of  Chagny.  Lepers  were  like¬ 
wise  cared  for  at  the  Maladiere,  which  seems  to  have  been  fininded 
on  an  old  thirteenth  century  hospice  by  a  Commander  of  Bellecroix. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Miss  Elizalx;th  W.  Schermerhorn.  the 
well-know'n  writer  on  the  history  of  the  Order,  for  permission  to 
read  the  manuscript  of  her  forthcoming  liook,  and  much  of  the 
information  alxjut  the  hospitals  of  the  Commanderies  is  from  her 
work. 

Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 

The  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  were  established 
almost  as  early  as  were  the  Knights  Hospitallers  themselves.  .\t 
al)out  the  time  that  the  hospital  for  men  was  constructed,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  erected  a  hospice  for  women,  known  as  that  of  Saint 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  name  of  the  first  abl)ess  was  Agnes,  and  the 
nuns,  like  the  monks,  followed  the  Rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  They 
wore  the  eight-ix)inted  cross  in  white  on  a  red  habit.  Certain  houses 
of  the  Order  in  early  days  had  sisters  attached,  for  the  benefit  of 
women  patients  (Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Les  Hospitaliers  en  Terre 
Sainte,  pp.  299-300). 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  sisters  of  the  Order  were  scattered 
and.  it  is  said,  ended  their  days  in  jx;ace  attached  to  various  com¬ 
manderies,  as  was  the  custom.  In  England  Henry  II  established 
them  in  1 186  in  the  nunnery  at  Buckland  in  Somerset  a  property  that 
they  held  until  Henry  VIII  disjK)ssessed  the  Order.  Queen  Sancha. 
wife  of  Alfonso  II,  King  of  Aragon,  and  mother  of  Peter  II,  founded 
a  house  in  1188  at  Sigena,  l)etween  Lerida  and  Saragossa,  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady,  in  which  poor  ladies  of  noble  families  might  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  the  requirement  of  a  dot,  upon  proving  their  nobility, 
as  was  required  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  This 
establishment  in  1 190  was  recognized  by  the  Order,  with  the  approval 
of  Pope  Celestine  III.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  (11%), 
Queen  Sancha  and  one  of  her  daughters  entered  the  house  at  Sigena 
and  took  the  vows,  the  Queen  herself  becoming  Prioress.  So  lavish 
were  the  gifts  of  the  Queen  that  the  house  was  more  like  a  palace 
than  a  religious  establishment  (Cf.  Vertot,  L’Hist.  des  Chevs.  de 
Malthe,  Liber  II). 
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The  third  house  for  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  was 
established  at  Pisa  in  1200,  an  establishment  rendered  famous  by 
the  beautiful  life  of  one  of  its  inmates,  Saint  Ubaldesca,  the  most 
beloved  of  the  saints  of  the  Order  after  the  founder  himself.  She 
was  born  in  1136  and  even  when  young  jier formed  such  acts  of 
mercy  that  she  was  already  well  known  when  she  made  her  profession 
in  the  Order  of  Saint  John.  Her  tender  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  her  tireless  energy  for  others,  made  her  considered  almost  a 
saint  even  while  yet  living.  She  died  in  1206.  The  Abbe  Vertot, 
one  of  the  Order’s  best  known  historians,  says  of  her:  “Nature 
formed  her  generous  and  beneficient ;  grace  rendered  her  charitable ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  i)oor;  the  sick  met  with  a  relief  always 
at  hand  in  her  assiduous  care ;  there  was  no  kind  of  misery  but  she 
brought  a  remedy  for  it,  or  gave  consolation  under  it  .  .  .”  (X'^ertot, 
ibid.,  Liber  III). 

There  were  numerous  later  houses  founded  for  the  sisters  of  the 
Order  during  the  following  centuries.  Many  of  them  carried  no 
hospitaller  duties,  but  were  purely  contemplative  establishments,  en¬ 
gaged  in  works  of  piety  and  devotion.  Some  of  the  sisters,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  atached  to  the  hospitals  of  the  Order  to  care  for 
women  patients  (Cf.  Marchese  Luigi  Rangoni  Machiavelli,  Le 
Monache  Ospitaliere  dell’Ordine  Gerosolimitano,  Rivista  del  Sov. 
Mil.  Ord.  di  Malta,  Rome,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1937,  pp.  19-22). 

The  sisters  of  the  Order,  no  less  than  the  Knights,  knew  how  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  duty.  When  the  city  of  Antioch  was  about 
to  be  captured  by  the  Moslem  force,  the  sisters  refused  to  depart  but 
elected  to  remain  liehind  and  care  for  the  sick.  They  were  under  no 
misapprehension  as  to  the  fate  that  would  be  theirs  when  captured. 
Colonel  King  recounts  the  following  ghastly  story  of  their  martyrdom : 

There  was  in  the  city  [Antioch]  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of  the  Order, 
which  had  l)een  recently  established  there,  about  the  year  1260.  The  Mother 
Superior,  when  she  knew  that  the  city  had  fallen,  called  her  nuns  around 
her,  and  warned  them  what  they  must  expect  of  the  licentious  Moslem  soldiery. 
And  then,  since  even  under  such  circumstances  suicide  was  a  sin  unpardonable, 
she  showed  them  the  one  way  of  escape,  to  render  their  countenances  so 
horrible  and  loathsome,  that  the  brutal  enemy  in  digust  would  slay  them  in¬ 
stantly  and  so  send  them  pure  and  undefiled  to  join  their  Saviour  in  Paradise. 
And  it  is  said  that  these  brave  sisters  of  the  Order,  following  the  example  of 
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their  Mother  Superior,  cut  off  their  noses,  and  tore  their  cheeks  to  ribbons 
with  the  points  of  their  scissors,  and  so,  horrible  to  look  upon  and  covered 
with  blood,  awaited  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  which  mercifully  was 
not  long  delayed  to  them. 

(E.  J.  King,  The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  264.) 

There  are  other  similar  acts  of  the  sisters  of  the  Order  recorded 
in  its  chronicles. 

The  Royal  Monastery  of  Sigena  (Sixena),  near  Huesca  in  Si)ain. 
still  housed  a  little  company  of  timorous  old  nuns  as  late  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1936,  hut  the  war  in  Spain  is  lieing  waged  in  this  region 
and  who  knows  what  may  have  hap|)ened  to  this  once  Iteautiful  house 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  John?  The  Order’s  convents  for  women, 
which  were  relatively  more  numerous  in  the  Spanish  Priories  than 
in  the  other  langucs,  survived  the  ruin  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Knights  themselves.  The  Sanjuanistas,  as  these  nuns  are  called, 
have  always  worn  the  eight-pointed  cross  of  Saint  John  on  their 
habits  as  of  old.  But.  alas,  the  remaining  rcligiosas  may  now  be 
scattered  or  gathered  to  their  noble  fathers,  and  j)erhaps  the  same 
fate  may  have  overtaken  their  other  houses  at  San  Gervasio  in 
Cataluha  and  Tordesillas  near  Valladolid  (E.  \V.  Schemerhorn.  A 
Recent  Visit  to  the  Royal  Monastery  of  Sigena  near  Huesca,  Riznsla 
del  Soz’.  Ord.  Mil.  di  Malta,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  April,  1937,  pp.  22-27), 

The  sisters  (nuns)  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  above  considered 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Dames  of  the  Sovereign  Order  and 
others  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Order.  Some  of  them  have 
done  magnificent  work  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  in  war  and 
in  peace  as  we  shall  see. 

Saint  Hugh  of  Genoa 

Next  to  that  of  the  founder  himself,  the  member  of  the  Order 
most  revered  is  Saint  Hugh  of  Genoa,  a  man  whose  kind  and  saintly 
life,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  others,  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
to  Knights  ever  since.  Bosio  tells  us  that  he  was  a  small  wiry  man, 
very  devout  and  very'  ascetic,  and  a  most  humble  man  for  all  that 
he  was  a  high  dignitary  in  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  the  Commander 
of  Genoa.  He  would  jjersonally  jierform  in  his  hospital  the  most 
menial  duties,  washing  the  feet  of  the  sick,  preparing  the  bodies  of 
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the  dead  for  burial,  and  he  always  slept  on  a  i)lank-l)ed  just  below 
the  wards.  His  extreme  austerities  greatly  shortened  his  life,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  always  fasted  as  in  Lent  the  year  round,  and  during 
Lent  took  no  cooked  food  of  any  kind.  In  his  Lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  Order,  Bosio  describes  several  miracles  attributed  to  this  noble 
Hospitaller  (Cf.  Bosio,  Les  Vies  des  Saints  de  I’Ordre).  Saint  Hugh 
of  Genoa  died  in  that  place  on  Octolier  8,  1233,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  where  for  centuries  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  was  observed,  and  relics  carried  in  solemn  procession. 

The  IVanderings  of  the  Knights  (1523-1530) 

A  jxfriod  of  seven  years  elapsed  Ixjtween  the  loss  of  Rhodes  and 
the  occupation  of  Malta.  The  vessels  liearing  the  Grand  Master  and 
his  Knights  who  had  survived  the  siege,  made  a  short  stop  at  Candia 
(Crete)  and  sailed  thence  to  Messina  and  to  Baia  in  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  finally  casting  anchor  at  the  ancient  Roman  |K)rt  of  Civita 
Vecchia.  Grand  Master  L’ Isle- Adam  was  received  with  honor  by 
Poi)e  Adrian  \T,  who  gave  him  a  provisional  seat  at  Viterbo.  For 
some  years  the  Order  remained  undecided  between  the  hope  of  re¬ 
capturing  Rhodes  and  that  of  having  a  new  Seat  assigned  them 
where  the  Knights  might  exercise  their  warlike  function  against  the 
enemies  of  their  Faith.  At  the  same  time  the  ancient  purpose  of 
the  Order  was  not  forgotten.  One  of  the  galleys  was,  soon  after 
leaving  Rhodes,  converted  into  a  hospital  ship.  At  Civita  Vecchia 
a  hospital  was  opened  by  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Order  on 
.\ugust  28,  1523,  less  than  eight  months  after  leaving  their  island  of 
Rhodes.  At  Viterbo  a  more  pretentious  institution  was  established 
in  May  1527,  it  being  ordered  that  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Order  also  visit  the  sick  in  their  homes.  Great  help  was  given  the 
people  of  Sicily  during  the  outbreak  of  the  plague,  at  the  time  the 
Order  occupied  Messina,  and  the  same  was  true  at  Viterbo. 

The  Grand  Master  was  not  long  in  realizing  the  hopelessness  of 
recovering  Rhodes,  and  so  sought  the  cession  of  the  Malta  group  of 
islands,  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.  The  Pojie,  Clement  VII,  a 
Knight  of  St.  John  himself,  aided  his  request.  The  Emperor  did  not 
at  once  yield,  though  in  1625  he  |)ermitted  a  commission  of  the 
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Knights  to  visit  Malta  to  ins|)ect  the  site  and  re|)ort  on  whether  h 
was  adapted  to  the  Order’s  needs.  The  rejwrt  was  favorable  and  on 
July  24,  1530,  the  Emperor  confirmed  at  Cassofranco  in  Bologna, 
the  cession  of  Malta.  Gozo  and  Tri|)oli.  In  the  meantime  the  seat 
of  the  Order  had  l)een  transferretl  to  Nice,  where  Charles  III,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  had  accorded  a  cordial  reception  to  the  wanderers.  The 
house  of  Savoy  had  always  lieen  closely  associated  with  the  Order 
of  Saint  John.  As  early  as  1440  the  Count  of  Savoy,  Amandus  IV, 
had  played  such  an  imjxutant  jjart  in  the  siege  of  Rhfxles  by  the 
Turks  that  his  family’s  motto  was  adojrted  in  memory  thereof,  i.e., 
F.E.R.T.  {Fortitude  ejus  Khodum  Tenuit).  Twlay  lK)th  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  and  his  son.  Crown  Prince  Humbert,  are 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Malta. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Voltaire  had  been  dead  only  seven  years,  but  in  France  his  pen 
had  heralded  the  oncoming  storm  of  the  revolution.  In  America, 
the  first  Constitutional  Congress  was  meeting  and  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  was  preparing  his  campaign  for  election  as  a  delegate 
from  Virginia  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  when  William  Beau¬ 
mont,  third  child  of  Samuel,  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  The  year  was  1785.  It  was  this 
child  who  was  destined  to  a  career  of  eminence  in  American  medicine 
and  to  him  was  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  discovering  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  modern  knowledge  of  peptic  digestion. 

There  was  not  much  excitement  surroimding  the  life  of  a  son  of 
a  New  England  farmer.  In  his  early  boyhood  yoimg  Beaumont 
assisted  in  the  many  duties  of  farming.  Attired  in  his  home-spun 
clothes,  he  ate  meals  of  pork  and  beans,  salt  fish  and  Indian  puddings, 
while  his  evenings  were  spent  in  reading  by  candle  light  in  front  of 
the  great  fireplace  which  “  sent  half  the  smoke  into  the  cabin  and 
half  the  heat  up  the  chimney.” 

When  Beatunont  had  witnessed  fifteen  hard  New  England  win¬ 
ters,  Napoleon  had  made  himself  first  consul  of  France  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  embryonic  republic 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  seven  years  which  followed 
the  spirit  of  adventure  surged  through  his  being  and  he  began  to 
realize  that  the  Lebanon  farm  was  a  far  too  circumscribed  portion 
of  a  rapidly  growing  nation.  In  1807,  fired  by  a  restless  ambition 
that  motivated  his  entire  life,  young  Beaumont  started  out  for  the 
northern  woods  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  His  outfit  consisted 
of  a  horse  and  cutter,  a  barrel  of  cider  and  one  hundred  dollars  of 
hard-earned  money.  He  obtained  successful  employment  working 
in  a  store  in  Champlain  and  in  1810  settled  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
where  he  became  the  student  and  apprentice  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Chand¬ 
ler.  His  interest  in  medicine  had  been  stimulated  by  reading  works 
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in  the  library  of  Dr.  Pomeroy,  a  prominent  physician  of  Burlington. 
But  here  we  leave  young  Beaiunont  rapidly  increasing  his  interest 
in  medicine  in  the  Vermont  woods  to  look  in  on  the  family  of  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee  comfortably  housed  on  the  Virginia  plantation  at 
Stratford. 

On  January  19,  1807,  in  the  same  year  that  Longfellow  and  Poe 
were  to  see  the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time,  the  fourth  child  of 
Ann  Carter  Lee  was  bom  at  Stratford  and  named  Robert  Edward 
Lee.  The  new  babe  was  bom  into  a  house  of  manifold  tribulation. 
Mrs.  Lee  was  very  ill  and  General  Lee’s  credit  had  long  since  been 
exhausted  and  his  creditors  were  applying  a  rigid  anaconda  policy 
to  him.  Stratford  Hall  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  impecunious 
family  was  forced  to  journey  to  Alexandria  where  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  small  house  on  Cameron  Street.  Alexandria  became 
the  boyhood  town  of  yoimg  Lee.  He  was  but  a  lad  of  seven  when 
the  second  war  with  England  took  place  and  he  was  in  that  quiet 
Virginia  town  when  on  August  28,  1814,  Admiral  Cockbura’s 
British  fleet  forced  it  to  surrender.  It  is  possible  that  he  saw  the 
red  coats  fire  the  Capitol  and  undoubtedly  the  sight  of  the  ominous 
smoke  in  his  youth  must  have  provoked  conflicting  memories  in  the 
mind  of  the  Confederate  General  during  the  cavalry  raids  of  Jeb 
Stuart  and  Juble  Early  in  1862  and  63. 

The  Alexandria  Academy  was  Lee’s  first  Alma  Mater.  Here  he 
was  introduced  to  the  classics.  The  roar  of  cannon  had  sunk  into 
the  ever  lengthening  past  and  the  town  of  Alexandria  vibrated  with 
enthusiasm  in  October  1824.  It  was  “Welcome  Lafayette!  A 
Nation’s  Gratitude  Thy  Due.’’  General  Lafayette — ^the  dashing 
yoimg  general  of  the  Revolution  was  now  an  old  man.  The  marquis 
had  not  failed  to  remember  the  dashing  cavalryman  of  General 
Washington’s  army.  Light  Horse  Harry,  and  he  called  upon  his 
widow.  In  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lee,  Lafayette,  the  son  of  two  rebel¬ 
lions,  undoubtedly  conversed  with  young  Robert,  who  was  destined 
to  lead  the  rebellion  that  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  nation. 
For  Lee  was  preparing  to  become  a  soldier,  he  was  going  to  West 
Point. 

The  pageant  of  life  had  moved  fast  during  these  years  for  young 
Beaumont.  He  had  been  granted  a  license  to  practice  medicine  by 
the  Third  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1812  and 
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entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon’s  mate  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  saw  the  war  as  a  man  in  service  with  a  brilliant  and  variegated 
record  on  land  and  sea.  After  leaving  the  military  service  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  reentered  the  army  again  in  1820  and  was  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Macomb  at  Mackinac.  Mackinac  for  centuries 
had  lived  in  Indian  tradition;  as  a  frontier  stronghold  in  the  war 
of  1812  it  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  and  now  housed  four 
companies  of  the  United  States  Troops.  Here  in  among  the  block 
houses  Dr.  Beaumont  was  appointed  surgeon  to  supply  the  medical 
needs  of  the  troops  and  also  to  keep  an  official  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  report  of  the  discharge  of  a  gun  was  not  an  occasion  for 
alarm  at  Mackinac — hunting  bears  and  often  Indians  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  occupation.  But  on  June  6,  1822,  inadvertently  a  shot  was 
fired,  the  report  of  which  reverberated  around  the  world  and  its 
echo  was  to  be  heard  through  more  than  a  century  of  oncoming 
time.  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  was  shot  while 
standing  adjacent  to  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun.  The  whole  discharge, 
wadding  and  all,  entered  his  body  in  the  upper  abdominal  region. 
He  fell,  his  shirt  was  burning — the  diagnosis  of  the  bystanders  was 
death.  But  destiny  had  carved  a  different  course  for  St.  Martin. 
Beaumont  was  called — in  20  minutes,  he  was  at  the  side  of  the 
moribund  youth.  His  surgery  was  effective — ^his  tonic  of  muriatic 
acid  and  wine  was  alleged  to  contribute  strength  and  St.  Martin 
recovered  and  after  cicatrization  of  his  wound  was  left  with  a 
gastric  fistula — a  human  guinea  pig. 

It  was  this  unique  test  object  which  enabled  Beaumont  to  study 
the  fundamentals  of  the  peptic  digestion  process.  Beaumont,  away 
from  any  laboratory  of  physiology,  an  army  surgeon  on  the  frontier 
of  civilization,  adequately  described  the  very  basis  of  the  process  of 
protein  digestion  in  the  stomach.  St.  Martin’s  gastric  juice  pro¬ 
duced  at  Mackinac  had  visited  Franklin  Bache,  grandson  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  at  Philadelphia,  it  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
reached  the  great  Swedish  chemist,  Berzelius,  at  Stockholm,  and 
Professor  Dunglison  of  the  University  of  Virginia  determined  in 
it  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Beaumont  after  heroic  efforts  to  continue  his  investigations,  frus¬ 
trated  on  one  hand  by  military  orders  and  on  the  other  by  the 
evasiveness  and  lackadaisical  character  of  St.  Martin,  was  ordered 
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to  St.  Louis  in  1835.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  engage  also  in 
private  practice.  His  experiments  had  brought  him  much  fame,  an 
honorary  degree  from  Columbia  Medical  College  in  Washington, 
honorary  membership  in  the  medical  society  of  his  home  state  and 
the  offer  of  the  chair  of  surgery  at  St.  Louis  University.  But  fur¬ 
ther,  in  St.  Louis,  Beaiunont  was  guided  by  destiny  to  meet  one  in 
whose  hands  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  to  fall.  Lt.  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  ordered  to  St.  Louis. 

Lee  had  found  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  at  West  Point  and 
graduated  second  man  in  his  class.  As  lieutenant  in  the  engineer 
corps  he  showed  his  ability  in  various  projects,  particularly  at 
Fortress  Monroe  in  1831-34.  After  duty  in  Washington  in  the 
engineer  corps,  Lee  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Mississippi  in  1837. 
As  Freeman  states,  “  A  new  and  stimulating  period  of  his  life  was 
about  to  open  and  he  sensed  it.” 

An  order  from  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  dated  April  6, 
1837  assigned  First  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee  to  work  on  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  The  river,  which  was,  in 
less  than  three  decades  to  be  called  the  ”  Father  of  Waters,”  by 
Lincoln,  was  washing  out  a  new  channel  on  the  Illinois  shore.  The 
cutting  of  this  channel  was  throwing  up  a  bar  opposite  the  town  of 
St.  Louis.  The  outcome  of  this  river  prank  was  all  too  serious  to 
the  populace  of  this  town;  its  commerce  was  in  danger  of  complete 
destruction.  This  was  the  problem  to  which  the  enterprising 
engineer,  Lt.  Lee,  was  assigned. 

Lee  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  August  5,  1837  and  began  immediately 
to  study  the  problem  and  develop  plans  for  work  on  the  channel. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  harbor  boats,  surveying  the  river 
and  the  adjoining  terrain.  On  December  6th  a  plan  for  operation 
was  submitted  and  awaiting  approval  and  action  from  Washington. 
Lee  was  able  to  return  to  Arlington  for  Christmas,  1837.  Besides, 
duties  in  the  Engineer’s  office  in  Washington  made  it  imperative 
for  him  to  return  east. 

From  Arlington  on  March  9,  1838,  Lee  wrote  to  his  civilian 
assistant,  Henry  Kaiser,  in  St.  Louis  as  follows: 

‘‘If  you  find  that  the  present  Landlady,  or  some  one  else 
will  keep  a  boarding  house  in  the  building  of  General  Qarke 
the  ensuing  year,  engage  two  rooms  of  Mr.  L.  Qarke  for  me. 
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If  there  will  be  no  boarding  house  in  the  building,  then  1  will 
thank  you  to  look  me  out  rooms  in  some  good  and  genteel 
private  boarding  house  some  where  else.  Does  Dr.  Beaumont 
intend  to  board  or  keep  house  in  the  rooms  of  General  Clarke  ? 
If  you  determine  to  engage  for  me  the  rooms  of  Mr.  L.  Qarke, 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  office  in  the  same  building 
if  you  could  get  a  suitable  room  or  rooms.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  rooms  of  Mr.  L.  Clarke  are  unfurnished. 
Please  write  to  me  at  Louisville  as  I  may  find  that  I  can  get 
cheaper  and  better  furniture  there  than  in  St.  Louis.” 

On  March  25,  1838,  Lee  with  Mrs.  Lee  and  their  three  children 
(George  Washington  Custis  Lee  called  “  Boo,”  Mary  Custis  and 
William  H.  F.  Lee  called  “  Rooney  ”)  set  out  for  Pittsburgh  en 
route  for  St.  Louis.  By  boat  Lee  and  his  family  went  down  the 
Ohio  to  Louisville,  thence  to  Cincinnati  and  finally  arrived  in  St. 
Louis,  May  1st,  after  six  weeks  of  travel.  Having  his  family  with 
him,  Lee  sought  quarters  in  the  Clarke  mansion:  thus,  the  families 
of  the  already  famous  physician  and  the  future  master  strategist, 
were  brought  together. 

On  the  southeast  comer  of  Vine  and  Main  Streets,  stood  the 
house  where  Lee  and  Beaumont  were  to  live  together  for  one  year. 
This  was  the  dwelling  of  Governor  William  Clarke  of  the  Meri¬ 
wether  Lewis  and  William  Clarke  Expedition  to  the  Great  North¬ 
west,  built  1819-20,  where  Governor  Clarke  lived  until  June  1st, 
1838  when  he  left  to  live  with  his  son,  Meriwether  Lewis  Clarke, 
at  the  latter’s  recently  purchased  residence  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  Broadway  and  Olive  Street.  Here  he  died  in  this  same  year, 
September  1,  1838.  It  is  of  special  interest  that  Lafayette  visited 
Governor  William  Clarke  in  1825  in  the  Vine-Main  Street  residence. 
Lafayette  was  entertained  for  a  day  at  the  home  of  Pierre  Chouteau, 
whose  home  was  diagonally  across  the  street  from  the  Qarke 
mansion. 

The  very  day  that  the  Lees  arrived  from  Virginia,  Dr.  William 
Beaumont  took  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Qarke 
premises  and  remained  there  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  until 
October  31,  1839.  It  is  likely  that  Lee  and  Beaumont  met  here  for 
the  first  time;  for  Beaumont  had  refused  to  live  in  Jefferson  Bar- 
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racks  at  St.  Louis,  Lee’s  abode  during  the  previous  year.  For  the 
month  of  May  1838  the  families  of  Clarke,  Lee  and  Beaumont 
found  themselves  together  in  the  Clarke  mansion — they  were  some¬ 
what  crowded  to  say  the  least.  In  June  the  Clarkes  moved  away 
and  the  Lees  occupied  the  two  rooms  and  portico  that  had  been  the 
home  of  Meriwether  Clarke  and  his  wife,  Abbie  Churchill  Clarke. 

Here  the  Lees  and  the  Beaumonts  lived  together  for  one  year  in 
complete  harmony.  The  children  playing  together  imagined  them¬ 
selves  steamboats  puffing  along  the  Mississippi  and  as  Lt.  Lee  com¬ 
mented,  “  They  played  so  hard  I  was  fearful  of  the  bursting  of 
their  boilers.”  Frequently  after  a  day  of  arduous  toil  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  two  families  joined  their  thoughts  in  music.  Beaumont’s 
daughter,  Sarah,  played  the  piano,  “  Major  Hitchcock,  a  frequent 
visitor  joined  in  on  the  flute  and  Lee,  not  dreaming  of  secession, 
turned  the  pages.”  Lee  became  very  fond  of  the  congenial  Mrs. 
Beaumont  and  later  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  St.  Louis  always 
wanted  to  be  remembered  to  the  wife  of  the  doctor  as  well  as  his 
staunch  friend,  the  doctor  himself.  The  young  engineer  in  these 
pleasing  surroimdings  pushed  forward  his  work  on  the  harbor  which 
acquired  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  form  of  a  Captain’s 
commission,  August  7,  1838. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  importance  to  observe  that  the  year 
that  Lee  spent  with  Beaumont  marked  the  period  of  descendancy 
from  fame  and  fortune  in  the  life  of  the  physician  and  for  the  sol¬ 
dier  the  rising  of  the  sun  whose  setting  would  drop  into  the  inflnite 
azure  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  What  influence  could  the  min¬ 
gling  of  these  two  lives  have  for  each  other  ?  Let  us  pause  to  inquire 
and  perhaps  speculate  for  a  moment. 

Beaiunont  was  a  courageous  man,  he  had  seen  service  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  perhaps  told  many  an  interesting  tale  of  adven¬ 
ture  to  the  young  captain  of  the  engineer  corps  who  had  yet  to  wait 
10  years  to  receive  his  baptism  of  fire  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  bravery  and  courage  of 
Beaumont  and  that  of  Lee.  Lee’s  bravery  was  marked  always  by 
deliberation  and  when  in  battle,  if  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily, 
as  thought  by  many  of  his  subordinates,  it  was  only  after  a  full 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  place  of  danger. 
In  his  early  days,  Beaumont’s  military  career  was  marked  more  by 
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dashing  and  daring  exploits ;  he  was  quicker  to  anger  than  Lee  and 
often  given  to  impetuosity.  At  one  time  when  his  honor  was  offended 
in  1815  by  Captain  Richards  of  the  artillery  corps,  Beaumont  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  a  duel,  which  however,  was  never  fought.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  calmness  and  serenity  which  were  outstanding  in  Lee’s 
life  impressed  Beaumont  in  a  lasting  manner,  but  we  are  sure, 
however,  that  the  impulsiveness  of  Beaumont  was  certainly  not 
acquired  by  Lee. 

Both  the  soldier  and  the  physician  were  religious  men  but  their 
religious  attitudes  were  markedly  different.  Beaumont  respected 
sincere  religious  belief  although  his  ardor  for  dogmatic  religious 
doctrine  seemed  never  to  reach  a  high  level  for  he  did  not  affiliate 
himself  with  any  church.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  devoted  and  lov¬ 
ing  father,  possessed  with  a  firm  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility 
and  was  for  the  most  part  kind-hearted  and  generous.  On  the  other 
hand  Lee  was  a  churchman.  He  was  dogmatic  in  his  doctrine  and 
his  firm  adherence  to  Pauline  theocracy  marked  him  as  an  ardent 
“  predestinationalist.”  It  was  this  sense  of  the  Divine  will  working 
through  the  hearts  of  men  that  enabled  him  to  rationalize  in  his 
own  mind  the  rebellion  and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  falling  into 
part  of  the  Divine  program  when  he  drew  his  sword  to  defend  the 
Old  Dominion.  It  was  Lee,  the  engineer,  Lee,  the  mathematician, 
Lee,  the  comrade  of  the  scientist,  William  Beaumont,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  constantly  harbored  the  logical  opinion  that 
nine  million  people  could  not  ultimately  defeat  twenty-three  million 
people.  It  was  Lee,  the  churchman  and  professional  soldier,  who 
later  believed  that  by  some  divine  miracle  plus  the  strength  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia  the  North  could  be  subdued;  it  was  this 
same  side  of  Lee  that  prompted  the  remark  to  Pete  Longstreet  at 
Fredericksburg  as  the  Boys  in  Gray  gained  a  portion  of  the  field, 
“  I  could  like  this  game  if  it  were  not  so  horrible.”  He  believed 
implicitly  that  these  Boys  in  Gray  were  transformed  from  the  mud 
and  gore  of  the  death  of  battle  to  a  glorious  eternity.  Perhaps  he 
could  have  profited  by  taking  note  of  the  religion  of  Beaumont, 
which  was  less  dogmatic  and  likely  dealt  more  with  the  material 
things  of  this  earth  and  less  with  the  celestial  affairs  of  the  world 
to  come. 

Lee  was  a  West  Pointer  through  and  through — Beaumont,  though 
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a  gallant  soldier,  lacked  in  his  military  life  the  self-discipline  so 
characteristic  of  the  professional  soldier.  Lee  was  always  docile 
under  command,  Beaumont  chaffed  when  orders  from  headquarters 
were  contrary  to  his  best  judgment.  Lee  had  an  abundant  supply 
of  diplomacy,  on  the  other  hand,  Beaumont  was  impatient,  lacking 
in  tact  and  frequently  used  forceful  language  where  better  judgment 
would  have  dictated  a  milder  tone.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these 
diametrically  opposite  characteristics  militated  against  each  in  later 
life,  where  perhaps,  a  long  period  of  close  contact  might  have  amal¬ 
gamated  these  attributes.  As  Lee  was  patient  and  complacent  under 
orders  so  he  tolerated  far  too  much  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
his  generals.  This  proved  injurious  to  the  Confederate  cause  at 
Malvern  Hill  and  only  the  tolerance  of  Lee  with  the  patience  of  Job 
would  have  permitted  Longstreet  to  sulk  in  his  tent  at  Gettysburg, 
like  Achilles  of  Old,  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  of  the  Stars  and 
Bars.  A  Beaumont  would  have  demanded  action.  As  Lee  was  patient 
awaiting  military  advancement,  Beaumont  was  cantankerous  and 
irascible  because  the  recognition  that  he  thought  he  deserved  was 
not  immediately  forthcoming.  After  the  death  of  Beaumont’s 
friend,  Surgeon-General  Lovell,  Beaumont  was  ordered  by  Surgeon- 
General  Lawson  to  Florida.  The  physician  resented  this — ^he  con¬ 
demned  the  politicians  in  the  military  service  and  believed  that  he 
could  force  the  revoking  of  the  order.  In  fact,  against  the  advice  of 
the  disciplinarian,  Lee,  he  went  over  the  head  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  to  President  Van  Buren;  his  request  was  refused  and  his 
military  career  ended  somewhat  ingloriously.  Had  he  imbibed  just 
a  draught  of  the  patience  of  Lee  this  unfortunate  event  would  not 
have  happened. 

Lee’s  work  on  the  Mississippi  now  finished  he  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1840  leaving  behind  him  an  indelible  impression  among 
his  friends  in  St.  Louis.  In  his  despair  Beaumont  wrote  to  Lee 
and  the  guarded  soldier  and  sincere  friend  replied  to  Beaumont’s 
letter  as  follows: 

“  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  that  I  have  neglected  your 
letter  in  relation  to  your  application  to  the  President  to  be 
restored  to  your  rank  and  place  in  the  Army.  A  hundred  times 
I  have  determined  to  write  to  you,  but  as  often,  when  on  the 
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point  of  executing,  have  I  delayed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
hope  of  learning  something  satisfactory.  If  Mr.  Wright  has 
ever  presented  your  Memorial  to  the  President,  it  has  never 
reached,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  War  Dept.  Should  it  be  so 
referred,  it  would  naturally  be  sent  to  the  Surgeon  General  for 
a  report,  and  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain  his  sentiments  by  indi¬ 
rect  approaches,  he  will  not  recommend  your  reinstatement, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  will  oppose  it.  He  appears  to  have  some 
feeling  on  the  subject,  the  cause  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
Supposing  your  application  should  come  before  the  Adjt.  Gen., 

I  had  taken  occasion  to  impress  him  with  yotu*  usefulness,  skill, 
attention  etc.,  and  the  loss  that  the  service  would  sustain  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  West  by  your  withdrawal.  I  spoke  to  Cooper 
in  the  same  manner,  without  telling  him  your  present  views, 
as  they  might  have  thought  my  object  was  to  influence  their 
action,  and  they  both  coincided  with  me  in  regretting  your  loss 
as  did  Dr.  King,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  subject  has 
not  been  broached  to  them,  imless  it  has  been  within  a  few 
days.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wright,  and  I  have  disliked  to  call 
on  him  purposely  on  the  subject,  as  he  might  have  thought  I 
was  interfering  in  what  did  not  concern  me.  I  have,  however, 
thrown  myself  in  his  way,  without  success,  in  the  hope  of 
learning  what  he  considered  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion.  He  is  so  engrossed  in  politics  and  the  affairs  of  Congress 
that  I  suppose  he  cannot  And  time  to  withdraw  himself  from 
them.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  him.  I 
showed  your  letter  to  Col.  Totten,  who  showed  every  desire 
to  aid  you,  and  promised  to  let  me  know  what  he  could  dis¬ 
cover,  but  he  has  not  been  more  successful  than  myself.  When 
Major  Hitchcock  passed  through  we  had  a  long  consultation 
on  the  subject,  and  he  made  a  special  visit  to  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  which  he  said  convinced  him  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  that  quarter.  Now,  has  Mr.  Wright  presented 
your  Memorial  to  the  President  and  what  does  he  say  of  the 
probabilities  of  its  success?  For  your  reinstatement  in  the 
Army  I  should  personally  take  great  pleasure,  and  I  believe  it 
would  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  service  generally.  I  should 
be  particularly  glad  to  be  instrumental  in  it,  but  in  the  present 
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circumstances  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  without  showing 
any  obtrusive  interference,  which  I  have  always  seen  produce 
injury  in  similar  cases.  You  must  let  me  know  how  matters 
have  progressed  and  whether  there  is  anything  so  small  a  man 
as  myself  can  do  to  shove  them  along.” 

In  October  1839  Beaumont  moved  to  Gamble  Place,  a  forty-acre 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Jefferson  and  Olive  Streets. 
Here  Beaumont  lived  until  1849  when  he  purchased  and  moved  to 
the  residence  of  George  Rogers  Hancock  Clarke  (son  of  Governor 
William  Clarke)  at  24  S.  Fourth  Street  (now  numbered  23  S. 
Fourth  Street).  Here  Beaumont  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death 
from  an  infection  on  April  25,  1853. 

The  fatal  day  of  the  passing  of  the  physician  left  behind  these 
immortal  words  which  have  echoed  down  through  the  decades, 
“  Truth  like  beauty  when  unadorned  is  most  adorned  and  in  prose¬ 
cuting  these  experiments  and  inquiries,  I  believe  I  have  been  guided 
by  its  light.” 

Thus  death  ended  a  friendship  of  fourteen  years  but  for  Lee  a 
rapidly  pyramiding  series  of  events  were  bringing  him  with  meteoric 
rapidity  into  national  prominence.  He  had  built  Fort  Carroll  in  the 
Patapsco  River  near  Baltimore,  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  West  Point.  Thus,  the  life  of  Beaumont  ended  when 
the  career  of  his  soldier  friend  was  seething  skyward,  the  storm 
clouds  of  the  rebellion  had  thickened  in  the  southern  sky  and  their 
ominous  shadows  portended  the  sharp  crackling  of  musketry  of  first 
Bull  Run  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  man  of  the  hour  of  the 
Confederacy. 
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WEST  RIDING,  1871-1876* 
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In  1871,  a  youthful  physician,  just  turned  thirty  and  fresh  from 
Lister’s  influence  in  Edinburgh  and  post-graduate  training  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  took  up  superintendency  of  the  mental  hos¬ 
pital  at  Wakefield,  West  Riding,  England.  Far  from  assuming  the 
humdrum,  institutionalized  life  of  the  average  medical  director  of 
a  Ivmatic  asylum,  this  energetic  and  forceful  doctor  flatly  rejected 
the  current  implication  that  no  scientific  work  could  be  accomplished 
in  public  asylums,  that  “  medical  officers  of  these  establishments  are 
so  absorbed  in  general  or  fiscal  management,  in  farming  or  in 
devising  ill-judged  amusements  for  their  charges,  that  they  have  no 
time  nor  energy  left  to  devote  to  professional  research  ”  or  that 
“  when  these  medical  officers  have  by  any  chance  ventured  to  enter 
the  field  of  original  investigation,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  signally 
failed  in  achieving  any  useful  result.”^  His  junior  physicians,  at 
least,  would  be  free  from  farming,  would  have  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  professional  research  and,  by  carefully  choosing  his  assist¬ 
ants,  he  expected  useful  results.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  1871 
and  the  next  five  years  will  be  evident  from  the  following  comments. 

Six  volumes  of  medical  reports,  issued  yearly  from  1871,  tell  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  productive  research  centers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Hidden  away  in  a  relatively  obscure  insti¬ 
tution,  Crichton  Browne,  the  medical  director  of  the  West  Riding 
Lunatic  Asylum,  was  the  leader  of  a  group  of  investigators  who 
produced  paper  after  paper  of  outstanding  quality,  research  which 
would  do  credit  to  one  of  our  great  modem  foundations.  Browne, 
himself,  wrote  on  the  subject  of  cranial  injuries  in  their  relation  to 
mental  disease,  showing  how  little,  prior  to  his  time,  was  known  of 
the  subject.  He  clearly  delineated  the  variable  period  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  following  trauma  and  indicated  the  changes  in  character  so 
characteristic  of  cerebral  injury.  He  noted,  too,  the  possibility  of 

*Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  May  2,  1938. 

^Preface.  The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports.  Ed.  by  J. 
Crichton  Browne.  Vol.  1.  London,  1871. 
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improvement  in  mental  power  after  trauma,  a  precursor  of  our 
modem  “  shock  treatment.”  Other  physicians  at  West  Riding  in¬ 
vestigated  patients  with  mental  disease  by  using  the  sphymograph, 
then  newly  invented,  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  recently  advocated  by 
a  neighboring  physician  from  Leeds,  Clifford  Allbutt,  who  had  made 
his  earliest  studies  at  this  same  hospital  a  few  years  before  Browne’s 
time.  Allbutt’s  fifty-one  cases  of  general  paralysis,  in  which  he 
examined  the  optic  disc  and  retina,  form  the  first  published  series 
of  ophthalmoscopic  reports  on  patients  with  mental  disease.*  The 
disease  was  common  in  mental  hospitals,  the  cause  not  known.  So 
fatal  was  general  paralysis  in  those  days  that  four  years  later 
Aldridge,*  continuing  his  predecessor’s  work,  could  not  find  a  single 
one  of  Allbutt’s  patients  alive.  The  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  was 
persisted  in  and  other  diseases  besides  general  paralysis  studied. 
Allbutt  could  no  longer  say,  at  least  at  West  Riding  under  Crichton 
Browne,  that  “  the  number  of  physicians  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  ophthalmoscope  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  ”  (p.  292).*  Allbutt’s  help  also  was  enlisted  in  trying  out  elec¬ 
trical  treatment  of  the  insane  and,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Major,  he 
gave  continuous  current  to  the  heads  of  innumerable  patients,  day 
after  day,  with  results  in  acute  primary  dementia  which  they  felt 
were  “  satisfactory.”  *  Although  his  paper  seems  of  little  importance 
to  us  now,  his  method  of  attack  of  the  problem  is  so  sound  that  it 
is  worth  quoting.  He  complains  that  a  German  doctor  “  instead 
of  setting  to  work  upon  his  patients,  according  to  some  simple  and 
uniform  plan  .  .  .  begins  by  proposing  a  complex  hypothesis,  and 
tests  its  truth  by  a  series  of  experiments.  In  so  dark  a  matter  as 
ours,  we  do  best  to  start  with  as  little  scaffolding  of  hypothesis  as 
possible,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  plain  outlines  of  method. 
Thus  groping  in  the  dark  we  may  hit  off  a  way,  or  get  at  some 
suggestive  results,  which  no  ingenuity  could  have  anticipated  ”  (p. 

*AIIbutt,  T.  Qifford.  On  the  state  of  the  optic  nerves  and  retinae  as  seen  in 
the  insane.  Lancet  J:  377-378  (Mar.  21)  1868. 

*  Aldridge,  Charles.  Ophthalmoscopic  observations  in  general  paralysis.  The 
West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports  t:  223-253,  1872. 

*  Idem.  Ophthalmoscopic  observations  in  acute  dementia.  Ibid.  4 :  291-304,  1874. 

*  Allbutt,  T.  QifFord.  The  electric  treatment  of  the  insane.  Ibid.  2  :  203-222, 
1872. 
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205).*  Allbutt,  then  thirty-six,  was  established  in  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary,  where  he  did  so  much  of  his  fine  work.  Crichton  Browne, 
however,  kept  him  in  close  touch  with  West  Riding  and  he  must 
have  been  a  splendid  inspiration  to  the  resident  physicians.  His 
greatness  was  already  apparent.  Allbutt  paid  a  fine  tribute  to 
Browne  in  the  Preface  to  his  book.  On  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmo¬ 
scope,  1871,  when  he  wrote,  “  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Riding  Asylmn,  has  associated  himself 
so  thoroughly  with  my  work,  and,  by  his  aid  in  many  ways,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  supply  and  description  of  pathological  specimens,  has 
so  fully  and  so  vmselfishly  contributed  to  my  imdertakings,  that  I 
only  fear,  in  giving  him  the  thanks  which  are  due  to  him,  to 
make  it  too  clear  how  disproportionate  are  his  benefits  to  my 
accomplishments.”  * 

In  addition  to  the  constant  use  of  the  sphymograph  and  the 
ophthalmoscope  in  the  study  of  mental  disease  by  Thompson,  All¬ 
butt  and  Aldridge,  other  physicians  at  West  Riding  were  trying  out 
the  effect  of  drugs  on  mental  conditions.  Mitchell  found  nitrous 
oxide  not  only  expensive  to  use  but  disappointing  in  its  results  for 
repeated  administrations  of  it  did  not  modify  the  S)miptoms  of 
dementia.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  found  ergot  useful  in  status 
epilepticus  and  in  some  cases  of  mania,  especially  when  combined 
with  potassium  bromide.  Burman  used  conia,  an  antispasmodic, 
subcutaneously.  He  preceded  his  observations  by  a  large  number  of 
animal  experiments  and  was  impressed  by  the  value  of  the  drug  in 
cases  of  mania.  By  adding  ether  to  nitrous  oxide,  Mitchell  obtained 
better  results  than  with  nitrous  oxide  alone.  Opium  was  tried  in 
melancholia,  amyl  nitrite  in  epilepsy  and  ‘  cold  to  the  head,’  as  a 
sedative,  by  the  use  of  Ludwig’s  ‘  Strom-uhr,’  lent  to  Dr.  Benham 
by  Lauder  Brunton.  Merson  compared  the  number  of  fits  observed 
in  patients  with  epilepsy  on  farinaceous  and  nitrogenous  diets,  show¬ 
ing  that  “  a  farinaceous  diet  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  epilepsy  than  a  nitrogenous”  (p.  23).^  Lawson  carefully 

*  Allbutt,  Thomas  Clifford.  On  the  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  in  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Kidneys;  also  in  Certain  Other  General  Disorders. 
London  and  New  York,  1871,  p.  ix. 

*  Merson,  John.  On  the  influence  of  diet  in  epilepsy.  The  West  Riding  Lunatic 
Asylum  Medical  Reports  5:  1-23,  1875. 
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investigated  the  physiological  action  of  hyoscyamine  and  found  it 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  excited  patients,  while  Wallis  was  trying 
out  chloral  hydrate.  One  is  much  impressed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
these  clinical  investigations  and  the  thorough  way  in  which  the 
physicians  worked  out  their  problems  and  recorded  their  results. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  value  of  these  papers,  and  it  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  the  training  in  physiological  experimentation  and  bedside 
observations  given  under  Crichton  Browne’s  directions  to  his 
successive  house  physicians  was  admirable. 

While  the  wards  at  West  Riding  were  active,  the  pathological 
laboratory  was  by  no  means  deserted.  An  autopsy  on  a  case  of 
mollities  ossium  led  Pedler  to  review  the  literature  and  to  suggest 
that  the  basis  for  the  disease  was  interference  with  the  nervous 
control  of  nutrition.  A  much  more  important  paper  is  one  by  Suther¬ 
land  on  ‘Arachnoid  Cysts.’  He  examined  carefully  ten  cases  and 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  cysts  are  formed  by  extravasated  blood, 
do  not  split  the  dura  mater,  may  extend  under  the  falx  and  occupy 
both  sides  of  the  brain,  and  that  they  are  usually  traumatic  in  origin. 
This  work,  on  what  we  should  now  call  subdural  hematoma,  was  a 
pioneer  effort  of  marked  importance. 

An  early  application  of  the  carmine  stains  for  brain  tissue  as 
developed  by  Lockhart  Clarke  is  recorded  in  the  paper  by  Major 
on  the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  brain.  He  described  many  cell 
changes  and  recognized  Virchow’s  neuroglia.  Subsequently  he  found 
similar  changes  in  animals.  In  another  contribution  Major  deter¬ 
mined  the  depth  of  the  gray  matter  by  a  new  instrument  of  his  own 
invention  called  a  tephrylometer.  Accompanying  one  of  Major’s 
papers*  are  striking  illustrations  of  normal,  atrophic  and  hypertro¬ 
phic  nerve  cells.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  hypertrophy  of  the 
cells  in  general  paralysis.  Working  under  Major,  Bevan  Lewis 
demonstrated  changes  in  the  sciatic  nerve  in  patients  with  general 
paralysis.  Finally,  Major  wrote  an  account  of  the  histology  of  the 
island  of  Reil,  delineating  in  detail  the  various  layers.  The  work 
of  Major  at  West  Riding  alone  would  serve  to  give  the  hospital 
neurological  immortality.  He  was  the  most  productive  of  the  staff, 

'  Major,  Herbert  C.  Observations  on  the  histology  of  the  morbid  brain.  Ibid,  k: 
223-239,  1874. 
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except  Browne,  publishing  six  papers  in  the  Reports.  For  Volume 
VI  he  assisted  Browne  as  editor.  It  was,  however,  another  young 
man  whose  lot  it  was  to  make  the  greater  contribution.  David  Fer- 
rier’s  work  on  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  cortex  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum  during  Browne’s  time  as 
medical  director. 

Ferrier,  a  man  of  thirty,  did  his  work  at  West  Riding  in  the 
spring  of  1875  and  his  famous  paper,  ‘  Experimental  Researches 
in  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Pathology,’  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Reports  for  that  year,  the  third  volume  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Crichton  Browne.  Bom  in  1843,  he  had  graduated  from  Aber¬ 
deen  University  in  1863  and  received  his  M.  B.  from  Edinburgh 
University  in  1868.  After  a  tour  of  the  Continent  and  two  years 
of  practice,  Ferrier  became  a  demonstrator  of  physiology  at  King’s 
College,  London,  in  1871.  A  visit  to  West  Riding  was  followed  by 
an  invitation  to  conduct  his  research  there.  Browne,  as  Ferrier 
reports,  placed  at  his  “  disposal  the  resources  of  the  Pathological 
Laboratory  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
pigeons,  fowls,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs”  (p.  30).* 

His  object  was  to  put  to  experimental  proof  J.  Hughlings  Jack¬ 
son’s  views  on  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  well  known  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day,  and  to  augment  the  studies  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,^® 
who  had  stimulated  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  with  galvanism 
and  noted  movements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Ferrier, 
using  faradism,  began  with  pigeons  and  fowls,  which  he  found 
unsatisfactory.  Later,  with  cats  and  dogs  he  was  able  to  map  out 
the  cortical  areas  for  the  face,  eyes  and  extremities  and  to  show 
that  both  sides  of  the  brain  were  symmetrical.  He  demonstrated, 
also,  the  motor  function  of  the  corpus  striatum,  disproved  Meynert’s 
theory  that  the  thalamus  was  motor,”  and  noted  the  movement  of 
the  eyes  as  the  result  of  cerebellar  stimulation.  He  confirmed  Jack¬ 
son’s  views  on  epilepsy  and  showed  that  movements  initiated  by  the 

•Ferrier,  David.  Experimental  researches  in  cerebral  physiology  and  pathology. 
The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports  3:  30-%,  1873. 

“Fritsch,  G.  and  Hitzig,  E.  Ueber  die  elektrische  Erregbarkeit  des  Grosshims. 
Arch.  f.  Anat.,  Physiol,  u.  Wissenschft.  Med.  1870:  pp.  300-332. 

“Meynert  Eine  Diagnose  auf  Sehhugelerkrankung.  Medizinische  Jahrbucher 
1872:  pp.  188-204. 
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cortex  were  not  merely  motor,  but  concerned  with  the  outward 
manifestation  of  intelligence.  The  movements,  in  other  words,  were 
“purposive”  and  not  simply  muscular  contractions  (p.  73). 

Before  Perrier’s  time  the  “  cerebral  cortex  was  pictured  as  an 
uncharted  sea  of  featureless  uniformity  ” ;  he  gave  “  ‘  localization  ’ 
of  cerebral  functions  a  solid  basis  of  proved  experimental  fact.”“ 
Indeed,  he  could  rightfully  conclude  that  “  a  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  many  obscure  points  in  cerebral  physiology  and  path¬ 
ology  ”  (p.  94).*  Perrier’s  work  was  received  with  much  reserve 
and  it  was  not  tmtil  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881,  in 
London,  that  his  demonstrations  carried  the  day.  Charcot  gave  the 
final  stamp  of  approval  when  he  cried  out,  after  seeing  one  of 
Perrier’s  hemiplegic  animals  walk  across  the  room,  “  C’est  un 
malade.” 

Crichton  Browne  carried  his  work  at  West  Riding  through  1876. 
He  continually  stimulated  his  young  men  by  suggestions  for  re¬ 
search.  Pothergill’s  introduction  to  his  work  on  *  The  Heart  Sounds 
in  General  Paralysis  of  the  Insane  ’  is  typical :  “  In  October  last, 
when  at  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  suggested 
to  me,”  etc.^*  In  addition,  he  either  had  visiting  lecturers  or  obtained 
contributions  for  his  journal  from  distinguished  men  of  the  time: 
William  Turner,  the  Edinburgh  anatomist;  J.  Hughlings  Jackson; 
William  B.  Carpenter,  the  University  College  naturalist,  who  was 
working  on  ‘  unconscious  cerebration  ’ ;  T.  Lauder  Branton,  the 
pharmacologist  from  Bart’s.  In  1875  Browne  was  called  away,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four,  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Visitor  in 
Lunacy.  The  work  at  West  Riding  was  wound  up  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  1876  volume  and  a  glorious  six  years  of  productive 
research  came  to  an  end. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1878,  Crichton-Browne  (as  he  was  then 
called)  founded  the  neurological  journal.  Brain,  with  J.  C.  Buck- 
nill,  David  Perrier  and  J.  Hughlings  Jackson.  His  work,  in  the 
Oslerian  sense,  although  he  lived  for  sixty  years  after  that  date, 
was  accomplished.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  he  did 

^•Sherrington,  C.  S.  Sir  David  Ferrier.  Dictionary  of  National  Biografdiy, 
1922-1930. 

“Fothergill,  J.  Milner.  The  heart  sounds  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
The  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports  S:  113-128,  1873. 
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not  see  the  import  of  Osier’s  dictum,  as  applied  to  others.  In  an 
address  given  in  1905  on  ‘  The  Prevention  of  Senility  ’  he  regards 
Osier’s  treatment  of  old  age  as  somewhat  unjust  and  wrote :  “  To 
say  that  men  above  the  latter  age  (forty)  are  comparatively  useless 
is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  biographical  dictionary.  Much  of  the 
best  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by  men  over  forty,  and  we 
should  by  no  means  stand  where  we  are,  but  be  back  in  the  twilight 
ages,  if  bereft  of  what  they  have  accomplished.”  Although 
Crichton-Browne  lived  to  be  ninety-seven,’"  only  passing  away 
January  31,  1938,  and  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  his  life,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  that  his  real  worth  to 
the  world  was  accomplished  at  West  Riding,  before  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  and  that  he  exemplifies  Osier’s  note  to  the  last  degree. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held,  however,  no  words  can  alter  the 
fine  work  he  supervised  from  1870  to  1876,  with  eighty  papers 
published  in  six  volumes  of  the  Medical  Reports,  nor  take  away 
from  the  world  of  science  the  sixty-two  original  contributions  that 
were  made  under  his  direction  during  those  fruitful  years. 


PAPERS  PUBLISHED  IN 

THE  WEST  RIDING  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  MEDICAL  REPORTS. 

1871-1876 

CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SUBJECT 


1.  Papers  reporting  original  research  done  at  West  Riding  (62) 
a.  Qinical. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  Cranial  injuries  and  mental  diseases.  1 : 
1-26,  1871. 

Nicol,  Patrick.  On  progressive  locomotor  ataxy  and  some  other 
forms  of  locomotor  deficiency  as  found  in  the  insane.  1 :  178- 
208, 1871. 

“Crichton-Browne,  Sir  James.  The  Prevention  of  Senility  and  a  Sanitary  Out¬ 
look.  London,  1905. 

“  Idem.,  pp.  14-15. 

•  His  last  book.  From  the  Doctor’s  Notebook,  was  published  in  1937,  his  ninety- 
seventh  year. 
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Nicol,  Patrick  and  Dove,  W.  Watson.  Phthisis  and  insanity,  i; 
233-251,  1871. 

Mayhew,  Charles  Henry.  Acute  delirious  melancholia.  1:  252- 
260,  1871. 

Sutherland,  Henry.  Menstrual  irregularities  and  insanity.  2:  53- 
72,  1872. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  Cranial  injuries  and  mental  diseases.  2: 
97-136,  1872. 

Pedler,  George  Henry.  Puerperal  mania.  2:  137-156,  1872. 

Nicol,  Patrick.  The  mental  symptoms  of  ordinary  disease.  2:  177- 
202,  1872. 

Fothergill,  J.  Milner.  The  heart  sounds  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane.  3:  113-128,  1873. 

McDowall,  T.  W.  On  the  power  of  perceiving  colours  possessed 
by  the  insane.  3 :  129-152,  1873. 

Burman,  J.  Wilkie.  Heart  disease  and  insanity.  3:  216-257,  1873. 
Sutherland,  Henry.  The  change  of  life,  and  insanity.  3:  299-314, 
1873. 

Merson,  John.  The  urinology  of  general  paralysis.  4 :  63-93,  1874. 
Fothergill,  J.  Milner.  Cerebral  anaemia.  4:  94-151,  1874. 

Lawson,  Robert.  On  the  hourly  distribution  of  mortality  in  relation 
to  recurrent  changes  in  the  activity  of  vital  functions.  4:  240- 
264,  1874. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  Acute  dementia.  4  :  265-290,  1874. 

Browne,  Lennox.  Othaematoma,  or  the  insane  ear.  5:  149-159, 
1875. 

Fothergill,  J.  Milner.  Cerebral  hyperaemia.  5:  171-187,  1875. 
Newcombe,  Charles  F.  Epileptiform  seizures  in  general  paralysis. 
5:  198-226,  1875. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  The  functions  of  the  thalami  optici.  5: 
227-256,  1875. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  Note  on  chronic  mania.  5  :  284-292,  1875. 
Merson,  John.  The  climacteric  period  in  relation  to  insanity.  6: 
85-107,  1876. 

Lawson,  Robert  and  Lewis,  W.  Bevan.  Qinical  notes  on  conditions 
incidental  to  insanity.  6:  120-149,  1876. 

Medical  Ofl5cers  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum.  A  case  of  epilepsy. 
6  :  232-253,  1876. 

b.  Therapy. 

Mitchell,  Samuel.  Observations  on  the  physiological  action  of 
nitrous  oxide.  1 :  27-57,  1871. 

Lawrence,  William.  On  the  artificial  feeding  of  the  insane.  1 :  209- 
217,  1871. 
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Fox,  E.  Churchill.  Ergot  of  rye  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

1 :  261-265,  1871. 

Burman,  J.  Wilkie.  On  conia,  and  its  use  in  subcutaneous  injec¬ 
tion.  2:  1-40,  1872. 

Mitchell,  Samuel.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  ether  and 
nitrous  oxide  combined,  to  which  are  added  some  general 
observations  on  stimulants.  2:  73-%,  1872. 

Allbutt,  T.  Qifford.  The  electric  treatment  of  the  insane.  2  :  203- 
222,  1872. 

Courtenay,  E.  Maziere.  The  use  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of 
melancholia.  2:  254-277,  1872. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.  Note  on  chronic  mania.  5  :  284-292,  1875. 

Benham,  William  T.  On  the  therapeutic  value  of  cold  to  the  head. 
4:  152-178,  1874. 

Merson,  John.  On  the  influence  of  diet  in  epilepsy.  5:  1-23,  1875. 

Wallis,  J.  A.  M.  On  the  therapeutic  value  of  chloral  hydrate  in 
epileptic  convulsions.  5  :  257-270,  1875. 

Lawson,  Robert.  Hyoscyamine  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases 
of  the  insane.  6  :  65-84,  1876. 

Pathological. 

Pedler,  George  Henry.  Mollities  ossium  and  allied  diseases.  1 : 
164-177,  1871. 

Sutherland,  Henry.  Arachnoid  cysts.  1 :  218-232,  1871. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  On  the  minute  structure  of  the  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain,  in  a  case  of  chronic  brain  wasting.  2:  41- 
52,  1872. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  A  new  method  of  determining  the  depth  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  2:  157-176,  1872. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  Observations  on  the  histology  of  the  brain  in 
the  insane.  3  :  97-112,  1873. 

Clapham,  W.  Crochley  S.  The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane. 
3  :  285-298,  1873. 

Ferrier,  David.  Pathological  illustrations  of  brain  fimction.  4 :  30- 
62,  1874. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  Observations  on  the  histolog^y  of  the  morbid 
brain.  4  :  223-239,  1874. 

Lewis,  W.  Bevan.  On  the  histolc^  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  in 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  5  :  85-104,  1875. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  On  the  morbid  histology  of  the -brain  in  the 
lower  animals.  5:  160-170,  1875. 

Major,  Herbert  C.  The  histology  of  the  island  of  Reil.  6:  1-10, 
1876. 
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Qapham,  Crochley.  The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane.  6: 
11-26,  1876. 

Qapham,  Crochley  and  Clarke,  Henry.  The  cranial  outline  of 
the  insane  and  criminal.  6:  150-169,  1876. 

Crichton-Browne,  J.  Notes  on  the  pathology  of  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane.  6:  170-231,  1876. 

d.  Experimental,  human. 

Thompson,  George.  The  sphygmograph  in  lunatic  asylum  practice. 
1:  58-70,  1871. 

Aldridge,  Charles.  The  ophthalmoscope  in  mental  and  cerebral 
diseases.  1 :  71-128,  1871. 

Aldridge,  Charles.  Ophthalmoscopic  observations  in  general  para¬ 
lysis,  and  after  the  administration  of  certain  toxic  agents. 

2  :  223-253,  1872. 

Lowe,  John.  On  electro-excitability  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
3:  196-215, 1873. 

Galton,  John  C.  Notes  on  the  condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
in  the  insane.  Part  1.  3  :  258-272,  1873. 

Aldridge,  Charles.  Ophthalmoscopic  observations  in  acute  dementia. 

4  :  291-304,  1874. 

Benham,  William  T.  The  actions  of  nicotine.  4  :  305-317,  1874. 
Browne,  Lennox.  Laryngoscopic  observations  in  general  paralysis. 

5  :  271-283,  1875. 

e.  Experimental,  animal 

Ferrier,  David.  Experimental  researches  in  cerebral  physiology  and 
pathology.  3  :  30-96,  1873. 

Lawson,  Robert.  On  the  physiological  actions  of  hyoscyamine. 
5  :  40-84,  1875. 

Arbuckle,  John  Himter.  On  the  appearance  of  the  retina  and 
choroid  during  the  administration  of  certain  drugs.  5:  130- 
148,  1875. 

Lewis,  W.  Bevan.  Calorimetric  observations  upon  the  influence  of 
various  alkaloids  on  the  generation  of  animal  heat  6:  43- 
64,  1876. 

2.  Papers  read  at  West  Riding  (2) 

Turner,  William.  The  convolutions  of  the  human  brain  considered  in 
relation  to  the  intelligence.  3:  1-29,  1873. 

Carpenter,  William  B.  On  the  physiological  import  of  Dr.  Perrier’s 
experimental  investigations  into  the  functions  of  the  brain.  4: 
1-23,  1874. 
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3.  Papers  contributed  to  the  Medical  Reports  (16) 

Bunnan,  J.  Wilkie.  A  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  general  paralysis ; 
with  remarks.  1 :  129-151,  1871. 

Ward,  J.  B)rwater.  On  the  treatment  of  insanity  by  the  hsrpodermic 
injection  of  morphia.  1 :  152-163,  1871. 

Browne,  W.  A.  F.  Impairment  of  language,  the  result  of  cerebral 
disease.  2  :  278-301,  1872. 

Thompson,  George.  The  sphygmograph  in  epilepsy.  2  :  302-306,  1872. 

Jackson,  J.  Hughlings.  Observations  on  the  localisation  of  movements 
in  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  revealed  by  cases  of  convulsion, 
chorea  and  ‘  aphasia.’  3 :  175-195,  1873. 

Allbutt,  T.  Qifford.  On  the  obscurer  neuroses  of  syphilis.  3  :  273- 
284,  1873. 

Jackson,  J.  Hughlings.  On  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  patho¬ 
logical  investigation  of  epilepsies.  3  :  315-349,  1873. 

Jackson,  J.  Hughlings.  On  a  case  of  recovery  from  double  optic  neuritis. 
4  :  24-29,  1874. 

Brunton,  T.  Lauder.  On  inhibition,  peripheral  and  central.  4:  179- 
222, 1874. 

Ferrier,  David.  Labyrinthine  vertigo.  Meniere’s  disease.  5 :  24-39,  1875. 

Jackson,  J.  Hughlings.  On  temporary  mental  disorders  after  epileptic 
paroxysms.  5:  105-129,  1875. 

Sankey,  H.  R.  Octavius.  A  new  process  for  examining  the  structure  of 
the  brain.  With  a  review  of  some  points  in  the  histology  of  the 
cerebellum.  5:  188-197,  1875. 

Rabagliati,  A.  H.  On  classi&cation  and  nomenclature  in  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  6  :  27-42,  1876. 

Sutherland,  Henry.  Cases  on  the  borderland  of  insanity.  6:  108-119, 
1876. 

Fothergill,  J.  Milner.  Notes  on  the  therapeutics  of  some  affections  of 
the  nervous  system.  6  :  254-265,  1876. 

Jackson,  J.  Hughlings.  On  epilepsies  and  on  the  after  effects  of  epileptic 
discharges  (Todd  and  Robertson’s  hypothesis).  6  :  266-309,  1876. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  TOLERANCE  IN  XVI  CENTURY  ITALY 
HARRY  FRIEDENWALD,  M.D. 

The  fifteenth  century  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and 
Europe’s  long  and  deep  sleep  was  disturbed.  There  were  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  new  spirit  of  humanism.  But  it  was  long  before  the 
earliest  beams  of  toleration  and  liberalism  were  visible. 

In  his  “  Communion  with  Erasmus,”  Sarton  expresses  an  in¬ 
teresting  judgment  concerning  the  practice  of  toleration  of  the 
period:  “The  world  wherein  he  (Erasmus)  fotmd  himself  could 
not  share  his  toleration,  and  indeed  had  no  patience  with  toleration 
of  any  kind.  To  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  toleration 
seemed  akin  to  treason.  .  . 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest,  therefore,  to  note  evidences 
of  toleration  during  this  period. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  described  the  Pictor  Diploma  in  the  Annals 
of  Medical  History  (New  Series,  Vol.  I,  no.  6,  pp.  634-637,  1929), 
and  pointed  out  the  consideration  shown  by  the  University  of  Padua 
to  the  Jewish  graduate  in  the  framing  of  this  diploma;  the  common 
invocation  ”  In  Nomine  Christi  ”  was  changed  to  “  In  Nomine  Dei 
Aetemi  ”  and  the  dating  was  entered  as  “  currente  anno,  1695.” 
Reference  was  made  to  another  diploma  of  the  same  imiversity, 
likewise  awarded  to  a  Jewish  student  in  1589  with  the  same  change 
in  the  invocation  only. 

Still  another  accotmt  of  this  form  was  published.  It  dealt  with 
the  diploma  of  a  Frankfort  Jewish  physician,  Isaac  Hellen.  Again 
we  find  the  same  invocation,  but  with  the  date  “  currente  anno 
domini  1650.”* 

But  this  form  of  invocation  occurs  much  earlier  still,  in  1405, 
as  the  superscription  of  a  document  of  citizenship  of  Rome  awarded 

"  Sarton,  Isis,  1937,  vol.  XXVII  (3),  p.  417. 

'  Moritz  Stem  in  Geiger’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Deutschland, 
1889,  vol.  HI.  p.  252. 
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to  the  Jewish  physician,  Magister  Elyas  Sabbas.®  The  changes 
made  in  these  diplomas  are  indicative  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
Italian  renaissance. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  still  more  definite  expression  of  this 
spirit  at  another  Italian  university,  that  of  Ferrara,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  graduation  of  a  Jewish  physician  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  owe  it  to  my  scholarly  friend,  Mr,  E.  P.  Goldschmidt  of 
London,  to  whom  I  wish  here  to  express  my  appreciation.  It  is 
the  “  Oratio  ”  delivered  by  Caelio  Calcagnini,  in  granting  the  doc¬ 
torate  to  “  Ruben,  the  Hebrew.”  The  oration  is  published  in  the 
Opera  aliquot,  which  appeared  posthumously  in  Basel  in  1544  (on 
page  556).  The  date  is  not  given. 

Calcagnini  (1479-1541)  was  bom  in  Ferrara.  He  there  became 
a  doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  then  spent  several  years  in  army  and  in 
diplomatic  service.  Later  he  became  professor  of  law  at  Ferrara. 
He  was  a  great  collector  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  devoted  much 
study  to  them.  Ludwig  Geiger  in  his  work  on  the  “  Renaissance 
und  Humanismus  in  Italien  &  Deutschland  ”  *  devotes  a  chapter  to 
Ferrara  in  which  he  stresses  Calcagnini’s  humanistic  spirit.  He  was 
a  poet  and  wrote  extensively  on  literary  subjects  and  history.  His 
interests  were  very  broad.  He  “  was  a  friend  of  Copernicus  ,  .  . 
and  under  (his)  influence  Calcagnini  wrote  a  notable  work,  of 
which  only  the  title  has  survived :  ‘  That  the  sky  stands  still  and 
the  earth  moves.’  ”  Erasmus  visited  Ferrara  in  1508  and  there  he 
and  Calcagnini  met ;  the  latter  “  welcomed  him  with  an  oration  ” ; 
...”  long  after  their  first  meeting  he  and  Erasmus  renewed  their 
friendly  relations  by  means  of  letters.  .  .  Calcagnini  died  in 
Ferrara,  in  1541.  The  translation  of  his  oration  follows: 


*  Berliner,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rom,  II,  pt.  I,  p.  64.  But  there  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  faithlessness  and  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  1  The  document  was  approved 
by  Pope  Innocent  VII.  He  later  became  physician  of  Popes  Martin  and  Eugea 
(Vogelstein  &  Rieger,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rom,  Berlin,  1895,  vol.  II,  pp.  5 
and  6,  and  Degli  Archiatri  Pontifici,  Rome,  1784,  vol.  I,  p.  134.) 

*  Oncken,  Allgemeine  Geschichte,  Berlin,  1882,  p.  235. 

'Erasmus,  by  Preserved  Smith,  New  York  and  London,  1923,  pp.  110,  111,  350. 
Smith  cites  Allen’s  Opus  Epistolarum  Des  Erasmi  Roterdami,  Oxford,  1913,  voL 
III,  p.  26,  where  we  also  find  a  succinct  biographic  sketch  of  Calcagnini. 
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CTO&ATV  U6BRA1,  ORATIO* 


▼  o  M  ego  <nte  uidram  ea  omnia  naturae  monera  coliaM 
qu{  poflunt  ab  hominibus  cxpen.animi  fcilicet  uigorea* 
acumen  tngenij,  memoriam  rcrum  omnium  capacemud 
b{cftudium  diligciiamqti  &inrr(DisdirciplinuniagDoa 
Q.  profetflus:  quam  iniquum  torn,  quum  diuina  liocralime 

tot  bona  fls  conrccuius.ut  iios  homines  externa  hatcuMV 
numetaqujB  intchora  lila  teftantur.iibi  denegemus.ne(p 
enim  in  pt  qoar  ad  naturam  pemnent  Ciinftianul  ab  He 
braeOjCChnicua  difFeit  ab  inioaio .  Res  eft  quatdam  niuico 
maior  ate^  amplior,qoae  non  eft  in  manu  hominis,boc  diftrimen  taciens:gratu  ici/ 
licet  ex  fide  nata,caelituaaduenies}  (mat  ad  rerum  caticftium  amorem  nos  ^it,  atca 
inter  ipToa  caclitea  nos  adnumenit.  Quamuis  8(  hanc  quocp  aliquSdo  tibiafniturain 
fperamus^quat  te  a  litera  ad  ienfum.a  tenebris  ad  lucem  perducat,ad  uerat  pbtloitv 
phiae  lumen, quam  magnus  file  ueriatis  interpres,immo  ipfa  ueritas,  Chriftus  ter/ 
ns’inuulgauit,rcuocc(,8^  ad  (alutarem  illam  animorumm^icinSperduC3(,qu(r(V 
la  nos  a^ros  monales  poteft  ztemf  faluti  comendare.lnterim  colentaneum  exifti/ 
niamus  emeht;  militi^  6£  laborum  ac  uimliarum.quas  hatftenus  in  anium  &  medir 
dnae  ftudps  exhaufiftiipnemia  reddere.Quom  ergo  mi  Ruben  charilsimein  hodier 
&a  palatftra  te  nauiter  ac  experretfto  animo  generis,  quom  fplendidS  tui  periculun 
4eceris,8£  copiofe  dL  acute  pofttiones  tibi  praefcn'ptas  enarraueris,&  atgumentisin 
tt  obie<ftis  raponderas,eaqt  fdiciter  (Ulueris:&  ob  id,quar  rara  teiicitasm,eminen/ 
nfsimi  ifti  philofophiae  proceres,(]uos  iure  ztatts  noftrz  lumina  poflumus  appella/ 
re,concordibus  c^culis  te  approl»uefint:nos  ex  eorum  Ccnientia  bL  confilio  tuis  uo 
ds  acefUagitationibus  annuentes,autoritateapoftolicaqua  lungimor,  tc  ad  doAo* 
ratusapicem  promouemus:tibi({i  facultatem  concedimus  publiceancs  ac  medicinS 
profitendheathedram  afcedcndi,auditoribut  praecundi,dirputahdi,decidcndi,com 
mcntandi.Concedimus  etiS  ut  manus  falutares  aegrisatlmoueas,  utilia  me(bcamm 
caproponas,  a  noxijs  abftineastnouaexpcriinentadeuites ,  canoniceb^  fecundum 
tnedicinz  metliodos  medicS  artem  exerceasrin  animo  ac  pne  (Kulis  deum  fcelcrum 
uindicem,&  Hippocratis  iudurandum  iemper  habens .  t^ncedimus  etiam  ut  mu> 
nchbus,immunitatibus,  ex^ionibus,pr(rogatiuis  ac  priuticgps  omnibus  perfrua 
rc,quibus  cztert  in  pubiicis  Vniuerfitatibus  ad  dotflorauis  apicc  promoti  perfruun 
tur.Czterum  ut  huius  etia  muncris  priuatum  teftimontS  habeas,  nos  tibi  recepta  a 
maionbus  conruetudine  hzc  infignia  tradimus.Impnims  libril  claurum.mox  aper/ 
tum.ut  intdiigas  tibi  nihil  die  przeipitandum,  («1  pnus  in  arcano  pe<f)ons  conco/ 
quas,quc  poftremo  bene  conc(x!Ia  depromas.  Exomamus  &  te  hoc  annulo,  ut  Iciu 
te  hodie  iureannuloru  donatum,&  ad  ueram  ingenuiutem  perueniire :  quam  non 
maiorum  ftemmata,  non  Czfarum  liberalitas,  ied  liberalium  artiS  cognttto  (bla  por 
left  cmereri .  C»itium  etiS  capiti  tuo  imponimua ,  ut  intdiigas  te  £aftigifi,  8^  iplum 
quodammodo  Coiophona  ftudps  tuis  impoftniTe,  ut  pofthac  (cias  te  inter  monaks 

Slurimum  excdlcre:quod  didum  fit  non  ad  ambitione  bL  luperbiam,  fed  ad  m<xle/ 
iam  uerccundiain.  Sic  Mofea  ddeedens  ex  monte  Sina,  cpiom  eum  czten  cor/ 
nutum  admirarentur,  ipfe  fohu  fua  cornua  ignorabat ,  bL  uultus  fplendorem  linteo 
prjtegcbat.  T  e  poftremo  ofculo  exdpto,  quo  nuUum  eft  etiS  apud  uos  maius  amo/ 
risindicium:utmeminerts  nihil  tibi  agendum  dfeper  cotentionem  bC  aitercationc, 
lied  fiue  in  difputatione  uerfere  flue  de  conditione  argri  agatur ,  pacatc  8^  defldcho 
tantum  uehtatis  inquirendar  permouearis,  nil  dans  aflFe(4ibus,nil  pet/ 
titrbationi.C^tera  autem  omnia  bona  indulgrat  nobis  do 
minus  omnipoteru,  ut  hanc  uitS  tdicicer,fli 
turam  aut  b«nc  tnmflgamus. 
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“  ORATION  OF  CAELIUS  CALCAGNINUS  ON 
(GRANTING)  THE  DOCTORATE  TO 
RUBEN,  THE  HEBREW” 

“  Inasmuch  as  I  observe  in  you  all  those  natural  gifts  assembled 
which  it  is  possible  to  demand,  strong  character,  sharpness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  retentive  memory;  and  besides,  diligence  in  your  study  and 
great  proficiency  in  true  scholarship;  what  shall  hinder  us  in  our 
purpose?  Since  you  have  pursued  all  the  good  so  whole-heartedly, 
why  shall  we  withhold  those  patent  insignia  which  are  the  attesta¬ 
tion  of  excellence?  For,  by  nature,  the  Christian  does  not  differ 
from  the  Jew,  nor  the  heathen  from  the  believer.  What  is  far 
greater  and  more  significant  is  something  not  in  the  hand  of  man 
that  simders  them,  namely  heavenly  grace,  bom  of  the  faith  which 
enables  us  to  enjoy  heavenly  love  and  lifts  us  up  into  the  realm  of 
the  heavenly. 

“  We  hope,  moreover  that  you  too  may  sometime  attain  to  this, 
when  you  will  be  led  by  study  and  understanding  out  of  darkness 
into  the  light,  to  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  which  the  great  media¬ 
tor  of  truth,  yea,  and  truth  itself,  Christ,  made  known  to  terrestial 
creatures,  and  that  it  will  bring  you  that  spiritual  medicine,  which 
alone  affords  us  mortals  eternal  salvation. 

“  We  have  now  unanimously  decided  to  present  you  with  the 
reward  for  your  service,  your  excellent  labors,  and  the  great  efforts 
which  you  have  thus  far  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  and 
of  medicine.  Since  you,  my  dear  Ruben,  conducted  yourself  so 
gallantly  and  nobly  in  the  disputation  today,  since  you  have  passed 
your  examination  so  splendidly,  since  you  have  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  to  you  so  thoroughly  and  accurately,  since  you  have 
answered  the  critical  questions  and  clarified  them  successfully,  that 
with  rare  good  fortune  the  outstanding  leaders  in  philosophy,  the 
luminaries  of  our  time,  are  in  unanimous  accord  concerning  you, 
we  elevate  you,  in  response  to  your  request,  by  virtue  of  our 
Apostolic  right  to  the  degree  of  Doctor.  We  invest  you  (with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  etc.)  .  .  .  Avoid  new  experiments  and 
practise  medicine  in  accordance  with  tradition  and  medical  teachings. 
Have  God,  the  Judge  at  all  times  before  your  mind  and  eyes  and 
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the  oath  of  Hippocrates.  ...  As  personal  evidence  of  your  posi¬ 
tion  we  present  you  according  to  our  custom  with  these  insignia 
First  the  closed  book,  soon  to  be  opened  to  remind  you  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  too  hastily,  nothing  that  you  have  not  prepared  in  silent  thought 
and  then  to  offer  it  well  considered.  We  adorn  you  with  this  ring, 
to  realize  that  you  are  now  endowed  with  the  rights  which  these 
things  indicate,  and  know  that  you  have  arrived  at  true  spiritual 
nobility.  Neither  rank  of  official,  nor  royal  gift  can  win  that,  which 
is  solely  to  be  obtained  through  study  of  the  liberal  arts.  We  place 
the  barette  upon  your  head  to  make  you  conscious  of  your  lofty 
state, — ^that  you  have  thus  in  a  measure  been  crowned  by  your 
studies  and  that  you  will  in  future  be  elevated  among  your  con¬ 
temporaries,  truly,  not  through  ambition  or  pride  but  through 
modesty  and  rectitude.  Just  as  Moses  in  his  descent  from  Mount 
Sinai  was  seen  by  all  with  wonder  because  of  his  beaming  head; 
but  of  this  he  alone  was  unconscious  and  he  covered  his  face  of 
glory  with  a  veil!* 

“  Finally  I  shall  give  you  the  kiss  as  a  mark  of  distinction  than 
which  nothing  is  regarded  also  among  you,  as  greater  sign  of  love, 
that  you  shall  bear  in  mind  not  to  let  feelings  of  bitterness  and  of 
enmity  influence  your  conduct.  Whether  in  disputation  or  in  the 
care  of  patients  strive  peacefully  to  follow  truth,  unmoved  either 
by  passion  or  by  mental  agitation.  May  the  Almighty  grant  us  all 
his  blessings  that  we  may  pass  through  this  life  in  happiness  and 
enter  the  future  with  His  blessing !  ” 

This  oration  gives  evidence  of  marked  tolerance  even  greater  in 
spirit  than  in  form.  The  orator  shows  firm  and  deep-seated  convic¬ 
tion  in  his  own  faith  which  alone  promises  him  salvation.  And  yet 
he  affirms  that  that  does  not  hinder  granting  the  Jew  the  honorable 
degree  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  obtainable  only  by  merit. 
His  friendly  expressions,  his  great  admiration  and  his  good  wishes 
could  not  have  been  more  hearty  and  earnest. 

*“And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the 
two  tables  of  the  testimony  in  Moses’  hand  .  .  .  that  Moses  knew  not  that  the 
skin  of  his  face  sent  forth  beams  .  .  .  and  when  Aaron  and  the  Children  of  Israel 
saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  sent  forth  beams  and  they  were  afraid  to 
come  nigh  him.  .  .  .  And  when  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  veil 
on  his  face.”  (Exod.  34;  29-34.) 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  this  gleam  of  modernity  tied  up  with  the 
solemn  warning,  not  to  try  new  experiments  but  to  follow  authori¬ 
tative  teaching.  It  brings  clearly  before  our  mind  the  time  when 
these  words  were  uttered.  From  the  point  of  view  of  medicine  it 
was  an  ancient  period  that  was  ending,  from  the  social  point  it  was 
the  herald  of  the  new  period  of  liberalism. 

There  is  a  delicate  touch  in  the  orator’s  admonition  to  the  Jewish 
graduate  to  be  modest,  applying  this  interpretation  of  Moses’  un¬ 
consciousness  of  his  own  radiant  face.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  so  different  from  that  in  II  Corinthians,  Ch.  3.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  an  interpretation  similar  to  Calcagnini’s  in  the 
latest  commentary  of  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Great 
Britain.’^ 


*  “  Moses  wist  not,  etc.,  the  greatest  are  unconscious  of  their  greatness.”  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Exodus,  Oxford  University  Press,  1930,  p.  402. 


